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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .... Special attentio: 
iven to Church, Col ape, and Academy Bells..... 
filustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


‘Special Educational Notices. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, 


Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


in September. 
33 ISAAC F, CADY, A.M., Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A first-class institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 


courses of study. Next term will begin Aug. 31. Send for 
catalogue. [30f] J. D. SMITH, A.M., Principad. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. gih 


WILLIA MSTOWN, MASS. 
Devoted wholly to College work. 
Turtion and other College fees remitten to all students 
needing aid. Boarp Nn CoLieGe HALL, $3.00 a week. 
Next examination for admission, September 8. 
For catalogues apply, to 
gid . A. CHADBOURNE, President. 


Stale Normal School, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Candidates for admission will be examined on Tuesday, 
Awe 31, at 9.00 a m. 
uition and text-books are free. Pecuniary aid is given 
to needy = 
A new Advanced Class will be formed at the beginning of 
the term. For circulars apply to 
gid D. B. HAGAR, Principal. 


Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 
Examinations for Women. 


The third examinations for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in Boston or Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April rst, 1876. Circulars of explan- 
ation will be sent free to any address, and a pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded upon receipt of 25 cents. 


. Exact notice of the place of examination, and also of the 
be rs An hour), will be sent to all candidates on Aptil 
y 1570. 

Address SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 68 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 32d 
LAW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
Se sity, lowa City. The eleventh annual course begins 
_ roth, 1875. Regular course completed in one year, 

degree admits to practice. Advanced course or secon 

-y open to all graduates without charge. ‘Tuition $50.00 for 
- Course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
ou < study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
} a out the year. For catalogues or information address 

Chancellor, Wm. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
pe Am and for invalids seeking heal and Teach- 
iful ning to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
1m its advantages anywhere. Send six 
s ‘or fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 

testimonials, etc. A’ aber 

7 AMES H. JACKSON. 


JOHN F. LUTHER, treet, 
: 79 Nassau S NEW YOR 
and manufacturer of all kinds of S iet 
Baden, Society, Base Ball, Boatin Sporting 
manshin, and prices loves thas 
1 jowest. tes 
designs furnished. i ptly attended to. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢. 


Bee F. Warren, LL.D., 
resident. or information cencerning any Department 
address the appropriate D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. WM. DouGtas. 


(NARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DRURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 


DABTMOUtH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. ys 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. _ 
Hewasarp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanaston, LL.D., acting-Pres’ t. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, lil. _J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


NOX COLLEGE, Gales , Illinois, For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
_25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 
COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


COLLEGE, Mariet 
logue, etc., address the President, I. \ 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 

For particulars address C. H. Fow.sr, D.D. Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright. A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., “ 
Wo s College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of yy (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

annister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. dpage H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. §. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. .For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaings, D.D., President. 25 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. 0. 
S Sins the 
De 


Haven, D. D., LL. D., C 4 
ments organized: 

ll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. H M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, 1 Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — » Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 
IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing of pers of 
Arts and Science, ,to . STILLE, .» Provost, or 
Prot J, Lemay, of Faculty of’ Science. 
Yy MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
dents ef both sexes in a departments, each 
having full corps of instructors. J.T. Warp, D.D., 
dent, Westminster, Md. 27 
Wiis COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHApBouRNE, Pres’t. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Josep Cummines, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


yas COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


D2=Ew THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, }. F. 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 


“MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
“> For information address Dr. J.V. LansinG, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For ci information apply to 
Austin F JR., Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Lg meee copies furnished. Address 
oBeRT S. Newron, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
_ For circulars address Joun A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m_ 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 


For catalogue or further information address Dr. 
Frrz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 5 


EW YORK HOMEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Dow.inc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 
[Leese OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific De 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


rtment. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 

R. Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 

C. Statey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Gam 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 

all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 
GCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 

mation address Dr. C. F. CHANpvER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this In- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Engineering has been added. K or circulars. apply to Rev. 
Wituiam Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N. J. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of T. , and other Scien- 
tific Schools, L. S. Bursanx, Prin, 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ATE WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGssr, D.D., Pres. 


Otit-nen FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxxty,Ph. D. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity Netson. 


LASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, Ee 

24 Address CHARLEs C. BraGpon, Principal. 


MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. rary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACAP ES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mr sunded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Bor 4 wilege in the 
most thorough manner. Address W, | a‘ ‘amock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, aCla- .d Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal Vt. 32 22 


Established 1825. Has 


AZENOVIA 
prepared over 600.” (€%$ sen for College. Address 
W.S. Smiru, J 
HAUNCY-HA\. SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
Special students received in all 


for both sexes. Three courses of 
study, Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorns, A.M., Prine, 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 

New school building. 

Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 

Thorough course in each department. 

Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 

No place for drones or imbeciles. ‘Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the Principals, 
MOWRY & GOFF. 


ROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reop September 22d. 
29m Mania P. Mowrort, Principal. _ 
CGPILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 

school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. _Apply to W. A. Principal. 26m 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Buny. F. Mutts, A.M., Principal. 
wien ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakxs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Metca.r, Superintendent. 9 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
Address Captain J. K. 


care and thorough instruction. 
Buckiyn, A. 


EEKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. Wricut & Donan. 4om 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ew Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Lockwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. AskamM THompson, Rector. 


S?; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futier, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, K. I. The most practical institution o 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 
W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Principal. 
EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 24m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


OBEAD INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. | 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beau y furnished ; 
all departments thorou sustained; a corps of twelve su- 
oe instructors. Send for catalague. A Prof. H. 

. Greene, Principal. 15 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
P4wa Cal Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Orcutt, A.M., 12 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. ‘There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PrrersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 22 


ee sections of Upper Department. 4 u 
LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
address Prof. C. 1. _Parpes, 426 Kast 26th 
Um: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical +4 Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement applyto Dr. R. E. RoGErs, 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- } 
| 
| 
ee | ee NEW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
PRINCETON COLLEGE School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. or Rev, WittiAM Harris, 
{ 
=| 
— 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July sst. The Spring term 
isa peony chen in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OH/0O. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 30th 
and continues till the 
middie of February. 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special feature 
: of this College is the 

SES attention paid to C/in- 
= ical Instruction—the 

= advantages for which, 

in Cincinnati, are un- 

passed. 


sur; 

The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at this College 
is less than at any 
other institution in the 
country offering equal 
= advantages. 


For information as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wa. Owens, M. D., Dean, 27m 


SCHOOL GF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, S. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 

John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 

J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, 

Jules E. Loiseau, F 


ersens not can- 


didates for a degree ma arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in without previous exam- 
ination. 


those not able to 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 

Expenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by scholarships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 
The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
A. B. 


An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


iy, Philosophical course ef two years for the degree 
A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
graduates, four for all others, for 
Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 
Colleges. 
xaminations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
For Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term ull the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
27 {. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875 
course of study two years. 


of 


a pe ae and Advanced Course has been established for 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in t 

lic schools of Rhode Island. 


ial classes of students. 
he pub- 
Address, for Circular or information, 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen 
Cc. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
CP. 


Or T. B. 
Providence, 


CQ OWPERTHWAIT & C0.'8 
Epucariowat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE, 389 Brattle St., Boston. 
A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pustic anp 
Private Scuoots, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound 1m stiff covers. Sample pages gra‘+: sample copy, 


post-paid, 50 cents. 
& CO., Publish 


BOSTWICK i 
26 m COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


Medical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a 
and a Summer Session. THE PRELIMINARY AUTUM 

ning of the Regular Session. During the Preliminary Term, clin- 
ven in precisely the same number and order as in the Regular 
will commence on Wedn 


FACULTY. 


September 15, 1875, and continue until the oj 
ical and didactic lectures will be 
Session. THE REGULAR SESSIO 
March, 1376. 


liminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
AL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, 


esday, September 29, 1875, and end about the rst of 


ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 


Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 


ions, and Clinical ‘ 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 

Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 

dren and Clinical Midwifery. 

EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Gynzxcology. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY M D. 

Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D. 


Su ‘ 
DER B. MOTT MLD., 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 


Professor of Physiology and sysesogice! Anatomy and 
Secretary of the Facult : 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, M.D., 


Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M_D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 
of Ophthalmology and Otology 


JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., 


Prof. of and Medical Jurisprudence. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D, 
Professor of and Practical Anatomy. (Demon- 
strator of Anatomy.) 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 


Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures 
Matriculation Fee. 


For the Annual Circular and 
of the College, Pror. AUSTI 


jo 00 


g |New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Geographical Course 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Author of “Word-Book Series,’ “ Outlines of History,’’ 
* Language Lessons,” &c. 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 128 pages, 
8vo. (Ready about Sept. rst.) 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a be pa Geography for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for I nter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “ ELEMENTARY 

Geocrapny” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ Compete GeoGrapuy’”’ on receipt of $1 00, if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 
N ew Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 


And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 


contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. Poa 
ROBINSON’S 
GREENLEAF'S Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
New Practical Arithmetic Epirrp sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 
‘ In this course the Science or AriTHMeETiIC, both Oral 
GREENLEAF’S (Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
New Elementary Al b treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 
ge = The series is substantially bound in eloth, and the two 
GREENLEAF’S Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 


and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.50. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 80 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for oy each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app:ication. 


zat. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 


New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. Hamitron. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
Gardiner, : Salem, The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
Newburyport, Newton, way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
va ee hates ok neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
icopee, Rutland, companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 

St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, drawing paper. 
Bradford, Bennington, The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
B Providence, ristol, | thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the of Art, 
New Haven, andscape, Animal. a igure 

ew Britain, Litchfiel 
Enfield, NOW READY. 
- Sing-Sing, Adams, THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
Buffalo, {ave City, comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
Newark, ineland, 12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
Trenton, Atlanta, nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 


designated as follows : 
A Lines and their Combinations. . 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 


Eastern and Middl B Cubic D AMS. 6+ rice 60 cents. 
oF ae hate C Light and Shade .... Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies . «...66..044+- Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the £/- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


*,* Tue Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. _ f 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 


86 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


| 
= 
| 
| 
= 
The Favorite School Text-Books, 
The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for | 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, | 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. | 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the courses. 
Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- = 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room. a 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For ee 
ial students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to EEE 
| 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 
t 
ALEX 
during the Preliminary an, $140 00 
Demonstrator’s Ticket (including material for dissection) —— 
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Metrical Version from Horace, 
BOOK I, ODE II. 


BY MRS. MARY L. FERNALD. 


The prodigies described at the beginning of this Ode are those which were 
said to have followed the death of Julius Czsar. Horace refers to these prodi- 
gies as evidences of the divine wrath for the guilt of the civil wars, He then in- 
vokes one god afteranother to come down and restore the State. Apollo is in- 
voked as the steadfast friend of Troy; Venus, as the Mother of A2neas and the 
Julian family ; and Mars, as the father of Romulus. The poet finally fixes upon 
Mercury, whom he entreats to take upon himself the form of a man (i. e. Augus- 
tus Caesar), and not to leave the earth until he has accomplished his mission and 
conquered the enemies of Rome.—Ro//e. 

Now to the lands hath Jupiter, the Father, 

Sent mighty storms of hail and direful tempests, 

Struck with his red right hand the sacred temples, 
Filled Rome with terror, 

Till all the people tremble with foreboding, 

Lest should return the woful age of Pyrrha, 
Mourning new sorrows—when the flock of Proteus 
Sought the high mountains ; 

When to the tree-tops clung the race of fishes, 

Where once had been the wild dove’s habitation, 

And timid deer swam, struggling with the waters, 
Earth being flooded. 

Lo! we have seen the waves of yellow Tiber 

From the Etruscan shores in wrath receding, 

Furious, the regal palaces o’erthrowing, 
And Vesta’s temples; 

While, unrestrained, the proud, uxorious river, 

Of mournful [lia (now too long lamenting), 

Boasting itself th’ avenger, floods the city, 
Jove not appearing. 

Thinned by their fathers’ vices, shall our children 

Hear of the sword for civil discord sharpened, 

By which ’twere better Parthian foes should perish, 
Falling in battle. 

Who of the gods, invoked by all the people, 

Comes to restore the swiftly falling kingdom ? 

Now shall the virgins gain the ear of Vesta, 
Deaf to entreaty ? 

Who shall receive from Jupiter the office 

Of expiation ?—Come, at last, we pray thee, 

Robed with a cloud upon thy shining shoulders, 
Prophet Apollo. 

Or wilt hou come, O smiling Erycina, 

Round whose bright presence Mirth and Love are flitting ? 

Or Mars, regarding now thy slighted offspring,— 
Our nation’s founder— 

With thy long pastime sated beyond measure, > 

Pleased with the clash of arms and burnished helmets, 

And the stern visage of the Moor in conflict 
’Gainst bleeding foemen. 

Or, if to earth the form of man assuming, 

Thou comest, wingéd son of gentle Maia, 

SufPring the people gratefully to call thee 
Cesar’s avenger, 

Late mayest thou return to heaven! propitious, 

Long be thy stay among the Roman people, 

Nor may the swift air snatch thee from our vision, 
Grieved by our vices, 


Thou leading, Cesar. 


The Organic Connection of Kindergarten 
and School.* 


BY ADOLF DOUAI, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


(Translation of a paper read before the meeting (July 30) of the German-English 
Teachers’ Association, at Toledo, O.) 


The term organic connection means, here as every- 
where, a most intimate connection. Just as from seeds 
plants grow with roots, stems, branches, leaves, blos- 
soms, fruits, and seeds, and these seeds continue the 
growth of their kind ; just so an organic connection 
of kindergarten and school means this much, that 
the school shall grow out of the kindergarten, the 
latter shall grow into a new kind of school, and that 
school shall ultimately mature the right kind of kinder- 
garteners, teachers, mothers, and educators in general. 
It is true that any kind of school can be connected with 
any kind of kindergarten, but with indifferent results. 
Only when the connection is organic can all the best 
results of Froebel’s immortal system be reaped. If 
that is to be the case, the following conditions are in- 
dispensable : 

1. Every pupil who is to be admitted to the school, 
ought to have been before a graduate of a genuine kin- 
dergarten. The difference of mental development, be- 
tween kindergarten pupils and all other children who 
enter the lowest grades of the primaries, is very great ; 
these two kinds of pupils will never form a class of a 
nearly equal average development. The .former com- 
ing fully prepared for -the elements of learning, eager 
and able to progress rapidly, and accustomed to spon- 
taneous discipline, need very different methods of in- 
struction from those which are now the routine, and a 
different kind of discipline. They would greatly be re- 
tarded in their progress, and would, perhaps, morally 
suffer through a combination of children coming from 
the streets or an insufficient home education. And the 
latter would be discouraged, seeing that they never could 
keep step with the former. This difference of ability 
remains the same through all the grades of the school. 
The consequence thereof is evident: either there must 
be a different kind of school, from the lowest to the 
highest grade, for kindergarten pupils on the one hand, 
and for all other pupils on the other ; or—because this 
is undemocratic and inhumane—all the inmates of our 
public schools should begin their school education in a 
genuine kindergarten and stay there up to their maturity 
for the primary. Those who have been told that kin- 
dergartening is costly, too costly for a general introduc- 
tion into our public schools, may find their fears quieted 
by the assurance that this is a grievous mistake. It 
need not cost more than any good primary class without 
impairing in the least its efficiency. 

2. The kindergarten and the school ought to be in 
close proximity to one another, so that the pupils of 
the school, on their way to and from it, may lead their 
younger brothers and sisters, or neighbors’ children, of 
even three or four years of age, to the kindergarten 
room and back. Only in this way can all the pupils be 
collected in the kindergarten, and at a sufficiently early 
age, to derive all the benefits of its training. Precau- 
tion should be taken that the noise of the kindergarten 
exercises cannot disturb the quiet of the school. For 
it is a poor kind of kindergarten which makes no noise 
at all, and in which even the hum of many childish 


voices at a time is disallowed—not to speak of the neg- 
lect of marching, singing, and gymnastic or other bodily 
Such an exceedingly gentle education of 
mirthful childhood was certainly none of Froebel’s in- 
tentions. 

3. The school exercises should be restricted to the 
forenoons, and all the afternoons should be devoted to 
Froebel’s dabor school. This term means a continuation 
of the kindergarten exercises on higher steps of devel- 
opment. What in the kindergarten was play growing 
into labor, is now to reappear as real labor growing 
into play, z. ¢ becoming playfully easy and agreeable. 
To the more complicated kinds of weaving, stitching, 
paper-folding, twining, interlacing, etc., are now to be 
added pasteboard-work, sewing, drawing, and modeling 
of a higher order, gardening of all kinds, singing, gymnast- 
ics, declamation, connected with acting, in the ascending 
scale of difficulty, perhaps also some manual exercise 
in wood and metal work, and for the girls some prac- 
tical cooking and other domestic arts. As this can be 
only very gradually realized, it will, from the outset, be 
sufficient to confine these afternoon exercises to sing- 
ing, declamation, light gymnastics, drawing, modeling, 
and, perhaps, gardening. ‘The experiments now in the 
course of undertaking, in Wiirtemberg and Austria, 
with the rest of the above exercises, will lead to valu- 
able hints about the best manner of introducing them in 
our country. The grammar and high schools should 
have exercises calculated to enable pupils to make at 
least part of the apparatus for instruction in physical 
and chemical science, and to dismiss young men able to 
become soon good mechanics, agriculturists, draftsmen, 
modelers, etc., and useful generally ; the young women 
as good incipient housekeepers. 

4. The garden plot for the kindergarten may ad- 
vantageously be combined with the labor garden for the 
school and, as regards our cities, be located outside of 
the city limits. We need not enlarge upon this neces- _ 
sity, as it is now exceedingly difficult to have gardens 
connected with kindergarten schools, at least in our 
larger cities. 

5. Every female pupil of our upper classes ought to 
have an opportunity to witness all the kindergarten ex- 
ercises, and to help the kindergarten teacher in the 
same for about half a year ; so that she may be enabled 
to become a good mother and home educator, and to 
gain, if necessary, a livelihood as a kindergartener. 

Every kindergartener ought, however, to have an ed- 
ucation as an elementary teacher, and of the best pos- 
sible kind. Only in this way can the noble art of kin- 
dergartening be prevented from degenerating into a 
mechanical, spiritless routine. 

6. Every pupil of normal schools, and especially all 
principals and vice-principals of public schools, ought 
to have a sufficient acquaintance with the purposes and 
practice of kindergartening, so as to be able to carry 
the analytico-synthetical system of education through 
in all the grades of the school. 

7. It is self-evident that the conditions mentioned 
under 6 and 5 cannot be fulfilled without one or sev- 
eral mode! normal schools of the kind which you intend 
to found as your memorial of the Centennial celebration.* 
It requires a normal school such as never before existed, 
to do full justice to Froebel’s demands upon teachers 
and educators ; an institution in which model teaching 
is exemplified from the lowest stages up to the highest, 


* The German-American Teachers’ Association intend to found 
such a model normal school on the 4th of July, 1876, by means of 


a national subscription. 
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so atht it may exhibit a model for every school-organism 
in the country. 

8. But before all the difficulties in the way of the 
above detailed requisites can be overcome, something 
may and should be done as a preparatory step to the 
generalization of kindergartens and to their organic 
connection with the school For this purpose the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, at their meeting in Elmira 
(1873), commended, at my prompting, the conversion of 
every lowest grade of our public schools into a prepar- 
atory class. In these classes the beginnings of instruc- 
tion are to consist of some kindergarten occupations, 
such as every good teacher, without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the system, may carry on, as, for in- 
stance, singing, reciting of child-like poetry which is 
learned by hearing, gymnastic and other playful exer- 
cises, conversation in the manner of object lessons, 
with the addition of such of Froebel’s “ Gifts,” as the 
teacher knows how to correctly apply. And these ex- 
ercises are to take up about one-half of the schooling 
time of the preparatory class. This kind of occupa- 
tion would bridge over the great gulf that now lies be- 
tween home education and primary school instruction ; 
would teach the beginners a better understanding and 
use of the mother-tongue ; would endear the school to 
them, and render the public at large desirous of the 
complete introduction of kindergartening. 

It is a pity that this suggestion has, tomy knowledge, 
nowhere been hceded (a voice: “It has been carried 
out in some public schools of Cleveland”). The plan 
can everywhere be carried out, where the best of the 
several teachers of a school is (or can be) employed in 
the lowest primary grade. It has seemed to me worth 
repeating, were it only that in this way the attention of 
teachers at large be again called to the cause of the 
kindergarten and its organic connection with the school. 


The Spelling Reform. 
SHALL WE “ORTHOGRAPH” GRADUALLY ? 


BY HON. BENJAMIN F. BURNHAM. 


A sketch of a recent local movement on the spelling 
reform, with an incidental glance at the rise and prog- 
ress of the original crusade, will not be without interest, 
just now, to our younger educationists and philanthro- 
pists. The Boston Tachygraphic Society, a club of 
philologists, who practice the facile short-hand called 
Tachygraphy (an improved phonography), at their June 
monthly meeting in the Boston Commercial College, 
No. 74 Tremont street, adopted for use in their general 
correspondence, letter paper, on the left margin of 
which is printed a protest, headed “ Mo Silent Letters,” 
and commencing: “ The reader will excuse the writer’s 
want of leisure to insert all the redundancies of fash- 
ionable orthography, — or rather ako-graphy, for no 
spelling can be orthos that follows no law.” After apol- 
ogizing for trying to obviate a fourth of the manual labor 
of writing, it proposes to use script letters as follows: 

Let a, ¢, 4, 0, and wu, as ordinarily written (in script), 
represent only their respective ‘short’ sounds, these 
being their most frequent ones. Then for ‘long a’ use 
@; for ‘a as in far,’ loop the fost of the @ ; for ‘long 
e’ use & (but smaller) ; for ‘long 7’ use 7; for ‘long 0’ 
use 0 ; and for ‘long w’ use wu. (The ‘wz in unit’ is an 
anomaly for yw.) Zh’ (theta) might be merely a crossed 
loop. SA (as in -tion, -cian, etc.) might be the double- 
looped s. The letter & occurs so rarely that the simple 
¢ might now usurp its place entirely. The commercial ¢ 
might be used for-ch. The vowel in ‘ could,’ ‘ would,’ 
etc., might be wz. If pA and gh were never used for 7, 
‘tuf’ would be less ‘tough’ to learn. If g were trained to 
mind its own business and let 7’s alone, ‘nolej’ would 
become more attainable than such trash as knowledg- 
hikl&c.e. There seems to be no good reason why Aw 
should shirk work upon such an anomalous creature as 
gu. Hwy may not w and / be written in hwatever order is 
the actual order of their utterance? In short, why may 
not all si(gh)lent letters go and remain among the ghosts 
and other garret rubbish of the Past? The following 
will serve as an example, although the types for the 

‘long’ vowels are not so exact as may be : 


yu hau frase yor i 
owe etn ayy, fl tah 
yor nif (2 yor and 
hut am auk xX hur 
cong hush x he yo om 


fi» Eun yor 
au ye dont se 


mu 


The foregoing is evidently a conservative rather than 
a radical pronunciamento. The chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, in reporting it, remarked: ‘“ Any 
change of an inveterate and universal wrong custom is 
impracticable unless made conventionally, systematic- 
ally, and gradually. Only by piecemeal can a mount- 
ain like Hoosac be ‘ bored’ through. Reforms are sel- 
dom born like Minerva. ‘They must creep before they 
can walk. The mature experience and taste of Messrs. 
Philbrook, Lindsley, and others, will be found of great 
service in the premises. The initiatory step in print- 
matter should attempt no longer stride than the twelve 
categories of the ‘ Leaflet,’ from the Rapid Writer, ex- 
emplified respectively in ‘hed,’ ‘ yung,’ ‘ hav,’ ‘ proov,’ 
‘breef,’ ‘tung,’ ‘baut,’ ‘cud,’ ‘fantom,’ ‘casm,’ ‘ sha- 
grin.’ Possibly an excessive scrupulousness against 
unpopular innovation is betrayed in the Eighth Cate- 
gory, namely, as to the treatment of gf, etc., in such a 
phrase as ‘ Did Wright write rite right? In that case, 
why not adopt the most simple, obvious remedy ?—the 
hyphen-dotted 7 used in the dictionaries and spelling- 
books, and probably procurable at any type-founder’s. 
The next step would naturally be the omission of ¢ in 
‘lived,’ etc. ; substituting ¢ for ed in ‘released,’ etc. ; 
putting z for sin ‘has,’ ‘as,’ ‘his,’ ‘is,’ etc. ; s for ¢ in 
‘city,’ etc. ; kw for gu, and Aw for wh ; restricting au, 
ou, and oo each to its own sound, and _ snub- 
bing w into heeding its own proper business as a con- 
sonant. It seems inexpedient to attempt to introduce 
strange single symbols for these four double vowels un- 
til the public eye shall have become used to the fore- 
going changes. The ‘a as in far’ could be designated 
by aa. 
When further conformity to the phonetic law shall 
have become practicable, those alterations necessitating 
new symbols might be in order. The first suggested as 
most handy are those recommended by Dr. Franklin to 
Miss Stephenson, namely, by utilizing certain small 
caps: ¢.g. a for ¢-sonant, a for and J for 7’s 
cognate, ch. The ‘cosmic alphabet’ in which Rev. N. 
Brown’s ‘Zyx and his Fairy’ [Brown & Duer: New 
York, 1867], was printed, failed of adoption probably 
less from its “a” and “a” than from its accent-é for 
long ¢ and accent-e for long a, the ‘continental ’ argu- 
ment to the contrary notwithstandingy Further dis- 
tinctive type, comporting with the Romanic, could be 
procured from Mr. Leigh’s font: for instance, some 
which he borrowed from the Ellis-Pitman alphabet. 
Certain finical distinctions,—as that between the vowel 
sounds in ‘ pull,’ ‘ would,’ and ‘ pool,’—are in less press- 
ing need of any ‘new suit.’ A paucity of new charac- 
ters would be a safer evil than their multiplicity. The 
partial failure of the phonetic movement of 1843—53 
may be attributed rather to the impossibility of such a 
coup as an immediate compliance by the indolent, fash- 
ion-depraved minds of the multitude with the phonetic 
law, than, as our radical friends believe, to Mr. Isaac 
Pitman’s reduction in 1853, of the Ellis-Pitman pho- 
netic alphabet from forty to thirty-two letters, and to 
unfortunate subsequent dissensions connected with the 
chancery suit of Mr. A. J. Graham against Mr. Benn 
Pitman. 

Indeed, the Ellis-Pitman alphabet had not merely 


forty but eighty letters. And the old one—‘ twenty-six,’ 


forsooth! Anybody who hasn’t forgotten he was once 
a child, knows that the persecution ends only with his 
getting acquainted with fifty-two strangers, — if ‘ ac- 
quaintance’ be predicable of the operation of studying 
the protean, treacherous forms drawn up in two files 
with a corporal (“&”) very properly mis-stationed, to 
indicate that the whole squad recognizes no law. Why 
not substitute large lower-case letters for ‘ capitals’ ex- 
clusively? That, at least, would be ‘torturing the al- 
phabet’ to a better purpose than many abominable ones 
already followed out. What a ‘ display’— of vulgariza- 
tion—in the headings of our daily papers! The head- 
gear of an Indian chief—but de gustibus non disputan- 
dum est; the successful reformer must aim to conciliate 
rather than offend averse tastes. As Rev. Herman 
Bisbee remarked in a recent sermon: ‘ The individual 
drop in the Mississippi, that pauses in an eddy to scold 
at some obstacle, gets caught up by the sun and per- 
haps carried back to its Minnesota starting-point. In 
its second attempt to reach its goal, it goes with the cur- 
rent—devious, indeed, but onward’.” 

The committee appears to have treated the need of a 
reform as a question quite past the stage of serious ar- 
gument ; merely adverting to a statement variously re- 
iterated from Afppleton’s Fournal,— that “there is an 
esthetic demand for a variety of liberal barbaric pro- 
portions in word-forms, sanctioned by time-honored as- 
sociations, etc., ‘memorials of historic primitives,’ etc., 
‘conserved by the attest-seal of a venerable appellate 
tribunal, two vigilant lexicographers and their editorial 
successors,” — as being “entitled to as little consid- 
eration in a business man, when determining whether 
or not to add ‘ugh’ to ‘tho,’ or to write for the fourth 
day ‘ Wenzda’ or ‘ Wuotan’s taeg,’ as would be the cita- 
tion by an Egyptian or Parisian dancing-girl of the 
dicta of the right watchful Mesdames Potapher and 
Pompadour in support of a mandate of Fashion upon 
the most ‘tasteful cut’ of a corsage, ‘trend’ of a trail, 
or ‘ample breadth’ of a bracelet, or other so-called es- 
sentials.” 

This notion of “kakographers,” that silent letters 
are necessary for mnemonic reference to the derivation, 
is thus met by Mr. Russell Martineau in his report to 
the (English) Philological Society: “If the present 
system had any historical value, as indicating the source, 
the original pronunciation, or any other important fact 
about a word, we might reconcile ourselves to it. But 
its positive mistakes are so many that we can never 
place any faith in it. We write ‘sovereign’ from the 
ridiculous idea that it has something to do with the verb 
to reign ; ‘posthumus’ with an 4, from the error long 
since exploded by Latin scholars, that it referred to 
those post humun, after death ; ‘sylvan’ though scholars 
always now write sé/va in Latin ; ‘island’ from an imag 
ined connection with i#su/a, whereas it is Anglo-Saxon, 
and should be and or eyeland. Why should we write 
the participles ‘spread,’ ‘dead,’ but on the other hand, 


led,’ ‘fled’? That some historical information may 


be conveyed by the present orthography cannot be de- 
nied ; but where one-half of such information is dem- 
onstrably false, the other half is open to suspicion, and 
is practically useless. And even if this half were ab- 
solutely reliable, it is an open question still whether the 
retention of old orthography, or the keeping of the or- 
thography in accordance with the times, yields more in- 
formation to the historian. The orthography ‘Glouces- 
ter,’ ‘ Pontefract,’ certainly tells him more clearly than 
‘Gloster,’ ‘ Pomfret,’ would the original form and the 
etymology of those names ; but, on the other hand, it 
effaces all record of the gradual modification of pro- 
nunciation, precludes our knowing when first the pres- 
ent abbreviations came into use, and thus obliterates 
the whole history of the word except the single fact of 
its original form. Hence I contend that even the most 
plausible argument for the old spelling, the argument 
most likely to find favor with men of letters, who like 
the flavor of antiquity, works in the opposite direction.” 

Such, too, was the cogent reasoning of Prof. F. A. 
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March, president of the American Philological Associ- 
ation, in his address at the Hartford meeting: “A 
changeless orthography destroys the material for ety- 
mological study, and written records are valuable to 
the philologist just in proportion as they are accurate 
records of speech as spoken from year to year.” [See 
more in Rapid Writer, Extra.) Similarly argued the 
late Professor Hadley, in his recently issued essays. 
So also the New York ation lately, reviewing Prof. 
W. D. Whitney’s “Oriental and Linguistic Studies.” 
To the same effect, as early as 1835, wrote Dr. R. G. 
Latham, F.R.S., who has just issued a “ Defence of 
Phonetic Spelling.” 

Indeed, ever since the inception of the phonetic cru- 
sade in 1843, there has never ceased to be a wholesome 
discussion both of the evil and of its remedy ; in Eng- 
land chiefly in the School Board Chronicle, the Society 
of Arts, the Social Science Association, the Philological 
Society, the College of Preceptors, and the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers. As to the permanent 
fruits in our own country, we need not cite the answer of 
Miss Baxter to the superintendent of public schools in 
New York, in 1853, as to her success in teaching chil- 
dren phonetically ; nor refer to the favorable reception 
of editions in ‘ pronouncing orthography,’ by Mr. Edwin 
Leigh, of Hillard’s Primer [Boston: Brewer & Tiles- 
ton], and of Monroe’s First Reader, edition of 1873, 
[Philadelphia : Cowperthwaite & Co.] Suffice to say 
that enough of the workings of that leaven is evident 
to assure us that the prophecy of Hon. Horace Mann 
as to a ‘cosmoglot’ was not made idly. 

But a prominent worker in the radical wing deserves 
special mention—Mr. George Withers, of Liverpool. 
In his valuable pamphlet, “The English Language 
Spelled as Pronounced” [London: Trubner & Co. ; 
1874], may be found not only the Ellis-Pitman alphabet, 
but an exhaustive review of the whole subject. Among 
conclusions of eminent English educationalists therein 
quoted is that of Sir C. E. Trevelyan, F.R.S.: “ The 
English System of spelling is a labyrinth, a chaos, an 
absurdity, a disgrace to our age and nation, . . . caus- 
ing annually increasing millions in all the four quarters 
of the globe, an enormous unnecessary expenditure 
of valuable time, and still more valuable temper.” 
Also that of Professor Max Miller: “ A corrupt 
and effete orthography, . . . . unhistorical, unsys- 
tematic, unintelligible, unteachable, but by no means 
unamendable.” Also—after adverting to a foreigner’s 
perplexity over “ Though the rough cough and hiccough 
[kup] plough me through”—that of Professor Meikel- 
john: “A child can put no trust in the symbol,—he 
cannot believe his eyes; he can put no trust in the 
sound,—he cannot believe his ears.” 

Among a variety of apt illustrations, Mr. Withers 
gives the following: “To take the case of a@-—It is 
one thing in ‘ mate,’ another in ‘ mat,’ another in ‘ father,’ 
another in ‘fall,’ another in ‘any,’ another in ‘ want,’ 
and nothing at all in ‘aisle.’ On the other hand, the 
sound a is represented variously by a, a, ay, ao, a-<, ¢a, 
el, ey, eig, aigh, etc., as in ‘able,’ ‘ pain,’ ‘day,’ ‘goal,’ 
‘ale,’ ‘great,’ ‘vein,’ ‘they,’ ‘reign,’ ‘straight,’ etc. 
Well might Dr. Lyon Playfair exclaim: “ Our wretched 
orthographic system, from the first entrance of a child 
in school, puzzles its perception, bewilders its reason, 
outrages its common sense, unduly tasks its memory, 
discourages its endeavor, wastes its most precious time, 
impedes its progress in other attainments, and virtually 
cheats it of all education in any degree worthy of the 
name,” 

In Harper's Magazine for September, 1870, is an ac- 
count of the life and labors of Se-quo-yah, inventor of 
the Cherokee syllabic alphabet of eighty-five signs. 
We pretend to have an alphabet of twenty-six letters ; 
it is in reality one of two hundred and fifty syllables. 
Instance the lawless use of ¢7, as burlesqued in the fol- 
lowing paraphrase of the Dream of a Lady Learning 
English, the original being in the Saturday Evening 
Yost: “The sheikh was a man of weight among his 


neighbors. He received me eight yards from the seign- 
iory. He deigned to make obeisance. Just then the 
two horses madly neighed in their unceéled stable. I 
conceived myself to be in as bad a streéght as that of 
the fish that freight a seine. My veins tingled. Mak- 
ing a feint as by sleight of hand, he seized the reins, 
and I was safe. I lifted my veil. To have deceived 
him by feigning coolness would have been the height of 
ingratitude. . . . But waking, I renewed my effort to 
obey the direction of my teacher to spell and pro- 
nounce ‘either’ and ‘neither’ according to analogy.” 
Even poor Noah Webster confessed as to ea in several 
score of words, — “head” “heaven,” etc., (Spelling 
Book, page 137): “It is very desirable that this useless 
and perplexing letter @ should be rejected.” Similar 
lucid intervals, also, had patient old Worcester. But 
our German-English lexicographer Adler, it is said, had 
to be confined in a lunatic asylum. 

In our own country, as being eminent in the conserv- 
ative wing of graphy-reforms, may be mentioned Prof. 
D. P. Lindsley, the inventor of Tachygraphy, some of 
whose views and labors have been incidentally above 
noticed. Ina leader in the Rapid Writer (a small but 


excellent quarterly, published at Andover, Mass.) 


headed “Cut Off the Ded Branches,” he cites Elihu 
Burritt’s estimate that England has saved £10,000 a 
year by dropping the w from “labor,” “ favor,” etc., 
and very logically shows that “we pay $70,000,000 in 
the effort to teach a false system of spelling to 7,000,- 
000 children,—about half the number in our schools at 
any given time!” Speaking of this barrier to the 
emancipation of the Freedmen from their mental and 
moral bondage, he adds: “If there ar any among us 
who hav too little regard for their own children to 
smothe for them the path on which their infant feet 
must stumble, we conjure them, in the name of God 
and humanity, to beware of the greater sin of crushing 
by their opposing influence the rising hopes of millions 
less fortunate, who hav neither money nor time to 
squander, but who need all the aids possible to enable 
them to take a position among the intelligent, virtuus, 
and happy citizens of our great and glorius country.” 

Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale College, has reasoned 
very cogently on this subject, both in his lectures at the 
Smithsonian and the Lowell, and in his learned 
treatises. On the main point he says: “ The real ety- 
mologist, the historic student of language, is wholly in- 
dependent of any such paltry assistance, and would re- 
joice above measure to barter every ‘historical’ item in 
our spelling during the last three hundred years for a 
strict phonetic picture of the language as spoken at 
that distance in the past. Nor do we gain a straw’s 
weight of advantage in the occasional distinction to 
the eye, of words which are of different signification, 
though pronounced alike: our language is not so Chi- 
nese in its character as to require aid of this sort our 
writing needs not to guard against ambiguities which 
are néver felt in our spoken speech; we should no 
more miss the graphic distinction of ‘meet,’ ‘ meat,’ 
and ‘mete,’ of ‘right,’ ‘ write,’ and ‘rite,’ than we do 
now that of the two ‘cleave’s’ and ‘page’s,’ the three 
or four ‘found’s’ and ‘ sound’s,’ or the other groups of 
homonyms of the same class.” (See his “ Language 
and the Study of Language,” page 469. New York: 
Scribner & Co. ; 1872.) 

Another phase of the question of “ weight of advan- 
tage” is presented in the pertinent inquiry of Prof. G. 
L. Raymond : “ Would it mar the literary excellence of 
English to let people recognize that in the original Sax- 
on the ‘holiness’ of God meant really his ‘ wholeness,’ 
and without the # at that? that ‘ weigh’ means ‘ way,’ 
and ‘foreign’ is the Latin foris? and ‘numb,’ ‘ some,’ 
‘ ghostly,’ ‘rhyme,’ ‘dough,’ ‘ guise,’ ‘neighbor,’ ‘ doubt,’ 
‘mourn,’ ‘ guarantee,’ ‘ haunt,’ ‘ plea,’ ‘rhythm,’—could 
we not find forms more sensible through which to rep- 
resent the Saxon numen, sum, gastlic, rime, doh, gise, neh- 
bor, the Dutch nadbuur, the French douter, morne, garant, 
hanter, the Norman pi, and the Greek ru¢hmos ?” 


But this review has exceeded its proper limits, and 
adequate notice of other publications, organizations, 
and laborers co-operating in the reform must await 
some future occasion. 


Modern Pronunciation of Latin. 
PAPER NO. L 


My nephew at the Academy, who has been giving 
some attention to the defunct languages of. ancient 
Greece and Rome, tells me that the teachers and stu- 
dents have adopted a new, and, it seems to me, rather 
barbarous style of pronouncing Latin words. The 
young fellow, to my amazement, grows very enthusias- 
tic over the matter. He says the preceptor says, 
that in no other way than this strange way did those 
sturdy cubs of the famous she-wolf, the old Romans, recite 
their verses and pronounce their orations, and haggle 
with the shop-keepers of their day and generation. He 
insists that the way we have been so long accustomed 
to hear our orators on the Fourth of July and at cattle- 
fairs, and our lecturers in the winter, pronounce the 
Latin words and phrases with which they sometimes 
embellish their rhetoric, is all a mistake, and besides is 
a libel on the illustrious dead who have transmitted to 
us their writings, but not their voices. My nephew 
says that the wise professors. at Harvard College have 
found this out, and have determined to have the mistake 
rectified ; so they have got a reformed dialect for the 
Latin students. 

How the learned professors have discovered the real 
pronunciation or brogue of those fine old Roman gen- 
tlemen, I have not quite clearly learned. Some of these 
professors are wicked Darwinians, I am told. I sup- 
pose they have poked the doctrines of development and 
natural selection into the old fossils of the Latin tongue, 
and by comparing this with that, and guessing at the 
other, they have put all together and developed a sys- 
tem of pronunciation. 


The worst of it is, that we elderly people, who have 
got our ears accustomed to these borrowed words and 
phrases, cannot recognize them when we hear them 
uttered in the new style. For example, an orator at a 
town fair chooses to inform us that something has been 
said by somebody viva voce—* out loud ”—but he calls 
those two familiar-looking words “ wee-wah wo-kay,” and 
it is all Greek to us. So, if he waxes eloquent and 
patriotic, and undertakes to quote the Latin motto 
which old Yankee Massachusetts years ago saw fit to 
place on her coat of arms—“ Zuse petit placidam sub lib- 
ertate quietem,” he gives us, or something very like it, 
“Ensay payteet plakidahm soob leebertahtay keeay- 
tem,” which detracts mightily from the old Yankee 
Latin flavor of this excellent sentiment concerning uni- 
versal peace. [ should think it would bother the ora- 
tors themselves, especially those of them that are grow- 
ing bald ; for if they don’t pronounce their Latin em- 
bellishments in the new style, the young fellows will say 
they are rusty ; and if they do pronounce in style, the 
old fellows will never know what they are trying to say. 
But I suppose we must put up with it. Perhaps it will 
lead to the omission of Latin words in speeches and 
lectures. 

I hinted to my nephew that the old languages of 
Greece and Rome being considerably dead, and the 
study of natural science being rather more fashionable, 
it would be about as well to drop the grammar and pick 
up the hammer of the geologist. But he says that 
fossils are fossils, whether they are the bones of dead 
languages, or the bones of ancient lizards; and he 
doesnt see why it is not as much science, and as valu- 
able science, to discover a truth concerning a language 
which once lived, as it is to discover the bones of a fos- 
sil tadpole, or the functions of a bygone gasteropod, or 
to investigate the geometrical relations of the square 
root of minus nothing. He sometimes waxes warm 
about his classics, which he says are coming up again 
in the world, arguing with a pertness which is char- 
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acteristic of his generation, that a knowledge at least 
of the language in which the version of the Bible is 
written, that is reverenced by the Roman Catholic 
Church as the standard, and the original Greek of the 
New Testament, cannot be unimportant to a thoughtful 
man. He says that without knowing Latin he cannot 
half read the British writers of a century or two ago— 
such as Milton, and Newton, and Bacon, and the rest. I 
am not sure but the young man is right. He certainly 
makes respectable reasons why the flimsy counting- 
house education now so popular, and the pursuit of 
what is called natural science, are not the whole that is 
important to produce a broad and thoughtful manhood. 
From a religious point of view, I should think a critical 
knowledge of these ancient languages, and of Hebrew 
besides, would be simply invaluable. How is a man 
going to demolish the Darwinians, if he cannot read 
the Mosaic account of the creation in the original, with 
all the inexpressible implications of the text which are 
lost in a close translation, and enveloped, as it were, in 
the peculiar atmosphere of the language itself? Or 
how is a Darwinian going to demolish creation revealed, 
unless he understands, in the same way, what the reve- 
lation really is? 

Then, there is a genial elegance about these classical 
studies, they tell me—and I think I comprehend it a 
little—-which makes a relieving contrast to the bustling 
and utilitarian manners of this speculating, book-keeping 
age. It seems that a fair acquaintance with these dead 
yet speaking languages lead to some reverence for the 
fathers, some sentiment of affection for the old institu- 
tions, something of love for the ancient art, and poetry, 
and culture. 

But these anti-classical fellows—why, all they seem 
to care for a thing is to eat it, or drink it, or get two 
mortgages on it, or see what it will bring at auction. 
Such men would boil up the venerable codfish that 
hangs up in the State House, for a chowder, or pull out 
the gilt feathers from the tail of the cockerel on the 
steeple, and sell them to the bonnet-makers, if they 
could. They have no reverence, no love for any but 
material interests. Com. 


— There is no “royal road” to anything good—not 
even to wealth. Money that has not been paid for in 
life is not wealth. It goes as it comes. There is no 
element of permanence in it. The man who reaches 
his money in an elevator does not know how to enjoy 
it; so it is not wealth to him. To get a high position 
without climbing to it, to win wealth without earning it, 
to do fine work without the discipline necessary to its 
performance, to be famous, or useful, or ornamental 
without preliminary cost, seems to be the universal de- 
sire of the young. The children would begin where the 
fathers leave off. 

What exactly is the secret of true success in life? It 
is to do, without flinching, and with utter faithfulness, 
the duty that stands next to one. When a man has 
mastered the duties around him, he is ready for those 
of a higher grade, and he takes naturally one step up- 
ward. When he has mastered the duties at the new 
grade, he goes on climbing. There are no surprises to 
the man who arrives at eminence legitimately. It is 
entirely natural that he should be there, and he is as 
much at home there, and is as little elated, as when he 
was working patiently at the foot of the stairs. There 
are heights above him, and he remains humble, and 
simple. 

Preachments are of little avail, perhaps ; but when 
one comes in contact with so many men and women 


who put aspiration in the place of perspiration, and 
yearning for earning, and longing for labor, he is 
tempted to say to them: “Stop looking up, and look 
around you! Do the work that first comes to your 
hands, and do it well. Take no upward step until you 
come to it naturally, and have won the power to hold it. 
The top, in this little world, is not so very high, and 
and patient climbing will bring you to it ere you are 
aware.”—Dr. F. G. Holland, in Scribner for August. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Practical Physics. 


The mode of teaching Physics, and especially the 
manner of preparing teachers for that work, is now at- 
tracting much attention. We find the leading article in 
a late number of Wasure devoted to the details of the 
practical instruction in Physics, which forms a part of 
the summer course of instruction given to science teach- 
ers by the Science and Art Department at South Ken- 
sington, England. The article is so timely that we 
have thought it best to reproduce the greater portion of 
it in our columns, 

The teaching of practical Physics presents several dif- 
ficulties, which have no doubt largely militated against 
its general introduction into the course of scientific ed- 
ucation. It has not yet been systematized. Unlike 
practical Chemistry one cannot select a practical text- 
book on Physics and give it to the students ; for such 
text-books do not yet exist in English. We are not for- 
getting the translation of Weinhold’s Experimental 
Physics; but that book is unsuitable for most students, 
owing to its unwieldy size and high price. 

Even if works on practical Physics were at hand, 
another difficulty is encountered in the costly nature of 
the apparatus involved in studying Physics. This, no 
doubt, is one of the main difficulties that the teacher 
has to overcome, and in this respect Physics differs 
widely from Chemistry, for it is out of the question to 
provide a complete set of physical apparatus for every 
two or three students. To meet this difficulty one may 
distribute different instruments among the students and 
allow them in turn thoroughly to master what is put be- 
fore them. This plan might do for a small class, the 
members of which could use their fingers already. 
But it is at best an unsatisfactory method, for it leaves 
the student completely at sea directly he begins to com- 
municate the instruction he has received, unless he can 
purchase what he has been in the habit of using, and 
this is not often within his means to do. Another 
course is first to teach the students how to make simple 
apparatus for themselves, and then to show them how 
to use it. The advantages of this plan are apparent. 
Students unaccustomed to manipulation find to their as- 
tonishment, when they begin, that all their fingers have 
turned into thumbs, and are amazed at their clumsiness 
and stupidity. Very soon, however, fingers begin to 
reappear, and the first successful piece of apparatus 
that is made gives them a confidence in themselves 
which they had thought impossible to attain. The 
pleasure of having made an instrument is increased a 
hundred-fold when it is found that by their own handi- 
work they may verify some of the more important laws 
in Physics ; or make physical determinations, which be- 
fore they would have considered it presumption to at- 
tempt, even with ready purchased apparatus. In order 
to carry out this plan successfully, minutely detailed in- 
structions must be given to each student concerning the 
construction of the apparatus he has to make, and it is 
moreover obvious that the instruments should not take 
too long to make, and that the first trials should be with 
the simplest apparatus possible. 

Let us look at the science teachers at work at South 
Kensington. Each one has given to him a page of 
printed instructions for the day’s work. These instruc- 
tions have grown up within the last few years under the 
direction of those who have been associated with Dr. 
Guthrie in this undertaking. 

In the teaching of practical Physics perhaps no sub- 
ject lends itself more readily to practical work than 
Electricity and Magnetism ; and as nearly every science 
student has had some little practice in this direction, 
this branch of Physics commends itself as best fitted to 
begin with. 

The first day’s work on Electricity and Magnetism 
commences with the construction of simple electrical 


apparatus, as, for example, “ Make a glass tube for elec- 


trical excitation” ; then comes what to do in the way of 
cutting the tube and closing the ends. This introduces 
some to their first experience with the blow-pipe and 
the manipulation of glass, in which they rapidly gain 
courage and proficiency. 

After this they are told to make a balanced glass tube 
as follows : 

“Glass tube about 12 inches & % inch. Clean and 
dry inside, close and round one end, nearly close 
other end. Balance on edge of triangular file, mark 
center with file. Soften one side of tube at center with 
Bunsen burner ; push in side with point so as to make 
conical cap. Avoid having file scratch at apex of cap.” 

Rubbers, pith balls, proof-planes are made, and the 
fundamental laws of electricity are tried before the day 
is over. Next day a gold leaf electroscope has to be 
made, and some capital instruments of this kind are 
turned out. The insulation of these electroscopes is so 
high that we have seen them retain a charge for an hour 
or more when the body of the instrument was standing 
in water. The secret of the insulation consists in using 
clean flake shellac ; a little of this substance is melted 
in the hole through which the wire stem of the instru- 
ment has to pass, the stem is then warmed and pushed 
through the shellac so as to leave about a quarter of an 
inch thickness of shellac all round the wire. Without 
attempting to follow each day’s work, we notice in 
passing that the distribution of electricity is tried by 
using card-board cones and cylinders covered with gilt 
paper, a Leyden jar with movable coatings is con- 
structed, an electrophorous is made and various experi- 
ments tried with it, and even a Thomson’s quadrant 
electrometer is among the more ambitious pieces of ap- 
paratus that are attempted. 

Omitting Magnetism, which is not so fully developed 
as the other subjects, we come to Current Electricity. 
One of the first things that has now to be made is an 
astatic galvanometer, which occupies the greater part of 
one day’s work. This instrument works so well that 
for the sake of other science students we quote the fol- 
lowing instructions for making it: 

‘Wind about 50 ft. of fine covered copper.wire on wood 
b.ock ; remove wood ; secure coil by tying with thread ; 
insulate and stiffen coil by soaking with melted paraffin 
or shellac varnish. Make another similar coil ; fix the 
two coils side by side on round wood block, leaving 
about 44 inch space between them, and soldering two 
of the free ends of coils together so as to make one con- 
tinuous coil. Solder other two ends of wire to binding 
screws fixed about }4 inch from edge of block. Lead 
ends of the wire also into two little hollows cut in wood 
block by side of binding screws, so that these depres- 
sions may serve as mercury cups; they are conven- 
ient for shuting the galvanometer. Bend stout brass 
wire into flat-topped arch and fix firmly in block ; the 
straight portion of wire at top of arch having upon 
it a cork roller for raising or lowering needles. Mag- 
netize two sewing needles, and fix (with opposite poles 
adjoining) }¢ inch apart by means of twisted fine 
copper wire. On the same axis, 4 inch above upper 
needle, fix glass thread about 4 inches long to serve as 
pointer. Suspend needles by silk fiber and attach fiber 
to cork roller. Cut card into circle 4 inches diameter 
and graduate circumference into degrees. Place (but 
do not fix) card in proper position over coil, supporting 
it on two corks cemented to board. Make needles as 
far as possible astatic. Place them in position, and 
cover all with glass shade.” 

After some preliminary work with the galvanometer, 
Daniell’s cell and a simple form of Wheatstone’s bridge 
are made; then a rheochord and a set of resistance 
coils. Then comes the following work with these in- 
struments, in each case the necessary instructions being 
printed under the work to be done : 

“1. Measure relative resistances of different lengths 
of the same copper wire by Wheatstone’s Bridge. 2. Find 
lengths of copper wires by measuring their relative re- 
sistances, the length of one of the wires being known. 
3- Ascertain relation between resistance and weight. 
4. Ascertain effect of temperature on resistance. 5. 
Experimentally establish the laws of divided circuits. 
6. Measure the external resistance of your cell. 7. 
Compare the electromotive force of your cell with that 
of a Grove’s cell.” 


In this direction there is, of course, an almost unlim- 


— 


ited field for practical work, but other parts of the sub- 
ject claim atttention, and the time that can be given to 
the whole is extremely limited. Our space will not 
allow us to detail further what is done in this subject, 
nor can we give more than a hasty glance to the other 
subjects that are taken up in successive years by the 
science teachers. 

Sound is not a very promising branch of Physics for 
practical work ; nevertheless, nine or ten days are use- 
fully spent on this subject. A monochord is the pidce 
de résistance here, and when this is made the laws of 
the transverse vibration of strings are verified, and the 
following problems solved by its means: 1. “ Weigh 
pieces of metal of unknown weight. 2. The pitch of 
one tuning fork being known, ascertain that of another 
unknown. 3. The diameter of a German silver wire 
being known, ascertain its specific gravity.” By means 
of the ordinary shilling tuning forks some useful exper- 
iments are made, and finally the velocities of sound in 
various solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies are determined 
in different ways and with a satisfactory approximation 
to the truth, This will indicate merely the course of 
practical work in this subject. 

Heat and light offer more facilities for practical work. 
In Heat, a differential air thermometer is first made, 
then an alcohol thermometer is made and graduated ; 
the maximum density of water is tried by simple hydrom- 
eters; a bulb tube is made, and used for determining 
coefficients of expansion, 

The determination of specific and latent heat follows 
this, and a few experiments on radiant heat conclude 
this part. 

In Light a large range of subjects is available for 
practical work, but the necessary instruments are more 
numerous, and require rather more skill in their manu- 
facture. Nevertheless, several experiments will occur 
to every teacher, which can be made with very little 
preparation, such, for example, as trying the law of in- 
verse squares, comparing in various ways the illumina- 
ting powers of different sources of light, etc. Here is 
something rather more difficult : 

“Make an instrument for measuring vertical heights 
by reflection.” Instructions for this are given, and the 
instrument is then used for measuring the heights of 
ceilings, doors, etc., after it has been fully explained. 

Silvering solutions are prepared and employed for 
many purposes ; little concave and convex mirrors, for 
example, are made out of large watch-glasses silvered 
by this process of deposition, and the foci of these 
mirrors are then determined. A movable model is 
made to illustrate the law of sines; and the index of 
refraction of water is determined. 

A bisulphide of carbon lens is made from two watch- 
glasses with ground edges, a notch being cut across to 
introduce the liquid. A bisulphide of carbon prism is 
not so easy to make ; here is the method recommended : 


“Cut off and grind ends of glass tube about 2 inches 
long X 34 inch diameter, so that planes of ends make 
an angle of about 60° with each other. Drill hole 
about }¢ inch diameter in middle of tube with hardened 
point of triangular file and turpentine. Glue pieces of 
thin sheet glass on ends, Fill with bisulphide of car- 
bon, and cover hole with glued paper.” 


By degrees a spectroscope is entirely built up, and 
with it the spectra of various metallic vapors are exam- 
ined till some familiarity is acquired with different 
spectra. Finally, a polariscope is made, and different 
objects for examination are devised. Our space is 
more than exhausted, and we cannot follow the teach- 
ers further in their work. Time will, no doubt, bring 


greater experience, and improve an already admirable 
course, 


— The syenite monolith known as Cleopatra’s-Needle 
is to be transported to London by sea, by casing it in 
wood and rolling it overboard. It is to be covered with 
timbers and planks enough to float it, and will be towed 
by a steamer. The most riskful part of the voyage will 
be the launching, and rolling ashore, 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Problems. 
PROBLEM XLV.—Simplify the expression, 
tan (— Nap. log. 2). L. B. 
PROBLEM XLVI.—Sum the series, 


(HED) 


L. B. 
PROBLEM XLVII.—Let /(x)=y, and /(y) = 5x*-+ 10x + 4. 
Find the value of « when y =o. L. B. 


PROBLEM XLVIII.—A farmer having a field in the form of a 
trapezoid which contained .1875 of &@ square mile, divided it 
into two equal parts by a fence parallel to its parallel sides; the 
distance between those sides being 120 rods, and the length of the 
oblique sides respectively 5 fur. and 3 fur. 24 rd. ryd. 8 in. What 
was the length of the fence ? F. P. 


J. M. L. makes a proper correction of the solution of Problem 
XVII., p. 261, and should have been credited with a correct solu- 
tion of his own. 


Solutions. 
PROBLEM XXIX.—(1) 
(2) 
From (1) y= —1+-64 =—9 or +7. Putting these values sep- 
arately in (2), we have, when y= —9, 


imaginary. When y=+7, 


15 f_ 138, 225_ 15 93273 _ 24-3273 5.6727 
F. PARSON. 


fraction we must factor place 


PROBLEM XXX.— dy= To integrate this rational 


+c| +B | +D 
+c 
+D 
A+C=0; 
(A—C)¥2 +B4D=1; 
(A+C)4+(B—D)\2 A+C=0 
B4D=0; A=—— 
Den 
B=0; D=0; 
adx fede 
(24+ v2 )dx V2 


V2 dx I V2 dx 


+1 


I ] I 


WF tan (a +1) 


I 


F. PARSON. 


PRoBLEM XXXI.—As “C.C..C.” gives the series, it is not 


true that each new term is a nearer approximation to > ex 
cept 2=1; for the remainder grows larger with each new term of 


the quotient. We must write, 


I 
This we know is a true equation, for the sum of (I++... 4”)==S. 
n-+1 
"Then 
I—x 


Each new term added to the equation as written in the JOURNAL, 
without taking account of the remainder, causes a wider deviation 
from the truth. If each new term was a nearer approximation, then 
when the terms are infinite it should be perfectly correct, whereas 


it would really be infinitely wrong. F. PARSON. 


PROBLEM XXXIIL.—(1st) By construction: Through the point 
draw lines intersecting the nearest circumference, and from this cir- 
cumference lay off on the lines the given /engths ; through the 
points so found draw a curve, and with the point or points, in 
which the curve intersects the second circumference, connect the 
given point, and we shall have the required line. 

(2d) By Geometry: Let the axis of Y pass through the centers 
of the circles, and Y through the given point. Let y for the point 
=, and x for the centers of the circles a and a’; let d= given dis- 
tance. Then the polar equation of one circle from the point will 
be, (r=radius vector, X==radius of circle,) (1) cos +6 
sin v)r-+-a2+-2°—X*=0, v being the angle the radius vector makes 
with X. For the other circumference (2), 72+4-2(a’ cos v-++-é sin 
For the required position of and 
.. (2) becomes 4+- 2rd d? (a’ cos sin v)r 
2 (a’ cos v+-6 sin v) Finding r from (1), r= 
—(a cos v+-é sin +7, (a cos v+-dsin v)*.) This put 
into (2)’ will give an equation with only v7 unknown, which can 


be found, though the operation is rather tedious. —-F. PARSON. 
PROBLEM VI.— x+y=11 (1) 
(2) 


Let ; and y=v—w. Then «+ and «—y=2w ; 
(1) and (2) give «?+-y?+-«-+-y=18. Subs. for x, y*, and «+-y, and 
dividing by 2, v*+-v-++-w*==g—a complete square. Hence v==2vw ; 


[We have received the following proof of Euclid’s 4th Proposi- 
tion, by F. M. Shinn, of LeRoy, Kan., which we do not remember 
to have seen in print.—Ep.] 


Let ABC be a triangle, right-angled at 4. With A as a center 
and the radius BA, describe the circumference meeting the hy- 
pothenuse at #, and the hypothenuse produced at D. Draw the 
chords DA and A#. The triangles EAC and DAC have the 
angle C in common, and the angle 2AC=ADC. 

Hence EC : AC=AC: DC (1). But DC=BC+AB, and 
E£C=BC—AB. Substituting in (1), BC—AB : AC=AC : BC+ 


Q. E. D. 


Queries. 
“5. C. G.” quotes from a Mathematical work as fol- 
lows: 
“ A cycloid is an elliptical arch whose span is equal to the cir- 
cumference of the generating circle, and rise equal to the diameter 


of that circle; or, in other words, itis a semi-ellipse by the trans- 
verse axis when the axes are to each other as g to 2”; 


and asks if this is correct. |da#s.—No ; all wrong. 


“4 Reader” asks: 


1. How do you reduce decimal fractions by inspection ? 

2. Explain addition of decimal fractions ly principle of lowest 
terms. 

3. Give a rule for reducing common fractions to the least com- 
mon denominator by inspection. 

4. Explain the process of finding, by inspection, a common di- 
visor or common factor; also show how to find a common multi- 
ple by inspection. 

Answers. — We do not understand that “ dy inspec- 
tion” means anything except that the operations are 
mental or without writing. When, therefore, we have 
found the best process for any mathematical work, we 
may make use of pencil and slate, or paper, or not, as 
we find most convenient. Throwing out, then, the 
words, “by inspection,” we answer: 

1. Decimal fractions are reduced precisely as integ- 
ers. It is unfortunate that so much is said in our 
text-books and by teachers tending to produce the im- 
pression that decimals must be treated by a law of their 
own. It would be better to seek to remove that im- 
pression as far as possible, and use one rule for integ- 
ers and decimals. 

2. What has been said above applies here. No ex- 
planation is needed that is not needed for integers. 

3. Find the least common multiple of the denomina- 
tors,and multiply both terms of each fraction by that 
factor which will make its denominator equal to this 
common multiple. 

4. For a common divisor separate each of the num- 
bers into their prime factors. Any one or more of these 
factors common to all the numbers gives a common di- 
visor, and the product of all the common factors is the 
greatest common divisor. The least common multiple 
is the product of all these prime factors, each taken as 


many times as it is found in any one of the quantities, 
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@ Zo save many of our subscribers from writing to 
us, we will state again that we only publish FIFTY 
NUMBERS A YEAR. August 7th and August 14th no 
papers were issued. From this time until August, 
1876, our subscribers may expect the paper regularly, 
with no break. 


Vacation Schools. 


A large portion of the children in city public schools 
are obliged, for various reasons, to remain at home dur- 
ing the long summer vacations ; and their only oppor- 
tunities for recreation are either within the heated con- 
fines of limited households and yard accommodations, 
or among the companions found in the streets and 
lanes, the wharves and public resorts of the city. The 
influence of such associations for two months can 
neither be beneficial to good health nor pure morals, 
and has led to the question whether, to this class of 
children, whose privileges as to rest and freedom are 
so restricted, and whose associations are so question- 
able, a plan could not be devised by which the advan- 
tages of school-life could be secured to them through 
the vacation days. It is well known that these chil- 
dren, when not at school, are out from parental control, 
and come under the watch-care of the police force, who 
find them exposed and subject to the temptations of 
petty crimes, thereby preparing them for the school of 
wickedness into which many of them enter. Vacation 
days are in no sense holidays to such, but are the direct 
opportunities for adepts in vice to teach the less way- 
ward the first rudiments of wicked indulgences. Sev- 
eral of our cities have been made conscious of the evil 
tendency of this respite from school-work, and conse- 
quent throwing of the children under the influences and 
habits of evil associates, and have instituted vacation 
schools to which these children may be sent, thus af- 
fording relief of care to overtaxed parents, and giving 
to the children an opportunity to make the best use of 
the time usually limited for their school education. 
The city of Providence is, we believe, thejonly one in 


New England which has provided such schools, and 
through several successive summers these schools have 
been well filled by the voluntary attendance of children 
who must from necessity otherwise spend the weeks in 
the city in idleness. Special teachers are secured for 
schools, and the work is less severe than in the ordinary 
term time. It is found that the attendance is quite 
regular, and that the children enjoy this method of 
spending vacation in preference to the street-life of the 
city. The school exercises are of such a nature as to 
tax the mental energies lightly, while vocal music, 
school talks, oral instruction, and object-teaching, form 
the staple of daily work. The present season of vaca- 
tion schools in that city testifies anew to their value 
and to their success. Supt. Leach, of Providence, says 
that these are increasing in value and importance every 
year, and are especially appreciated by those parents 
who, with their children, are obliged to remain in the 
city during the summer months. The plan is certainly 
worthy of consideration in other cities. 


A Hindrance to High Work. 


In order to give really adequate instruction, one needs, 
(1) That living mastery of a subject which implies 
constant and careful study. 

(2) A ccontinued acquaintance with at least a few of 
the strong and vital thinkers of the race. 

(3) That kind of provocation or liberating influence 
which one receives from the highest poetry. 

(4) That amount of vitality which permits the mind 
to perform easily and with an adequate grace its high- 
est work. 

Now, the adequate mastery of a single subject—such 
a mastery as is essential to strong and graceful instruc- 
tion—implies the expenditure of a good deal of vital 
force. Suppose one attempt to know somewhat search- 
ingly several subjects? No matter how thrifty he may 
be of his vital capital, it must in some way pay for all 
his fine knowledges at last. 

Again, it takes wakeful faculties to read with an ade- 
quate insight your Plato or Hegel. Keading is not 
worthy the name unless one follow a stream of thought 
as adventurously and persistently as he would a moun- 
tain torrent to its source. Such reading is only a pure, 
bracing delight in its performance, but, like the tides, 
it leaves it traces afterwards. 

Even to read a fine poem in the vital way requires an 
inspiration akin to that that writes it. The rarest wit 
won’t liberate a sleepy mind. You need not go to 
your Wordsworth, even, for liberty, unless you carry to 
him an already awakened imagination. A mountain air 
is for souls native to the mountains, or those who have 
fitted themselves for it by adventurous climbing. Dr. 
Holmes has somewhere a fine hint about the cost of 
writing a poem — well, it costs to read one also. But 
if preparation is costly, rare instruction is more so. 
One may or may not talk in the class-room. At any 
rate, he must think as finely and adequately as if he 
were talking. Now, the most precious words are the 
most costly—use in their development the most vitality. 
It is not drudgery, alone or mainly, that kills. Our 
highest and most vital thought and work draw most 
heavily upon us. More vital capital is used in writing 
a poem than in writing for the same time in a ledger. 

But if precious instruction zs costly to him who gives 
it, what then? Why this—simply that he must not be 
required to give too much of it. 

The precious thing in an education is the awakening 
of an intelligence ; but this requires an instructor of 
the adequate force and sanity—one who constantly re- 
freshes himself from the highest sources. There are 
certain stimulating traits of intellect and character 
which more than anything else win and liberate the best 
minds. But the liberating word does not often come 
from the lips of the half-informed drudge ; neither is such 
a one apt to surround himself with an atmosphere of 


noble provocation, 


If teachers, then, are to do a juster and more pre- 
cious work, let them have a juster and more adequate 
liberty. This plea, at any rate, we make in behalf of 
those teachers who would gladly give to their instruc- 
tion something of worthy and quickening force. 


Methods. 


If there is a word in our teachers’ phraseology, which 
is in danger of becoming a mere cant term, it is “ meth- 
ods.” In the minds of many, methods, like “ Il Bar- 
biere” in the opera, are to do almost everything, and 
must be here, there, and everywhere else, omnipotent. 
Now it should not be forgotten that a method is only 
the assistant of something else: it is the mere mode of 
outcoming in the thought which is in the mind. As a 
people we have been desperately set against forms, yet 
a form is only a considerate method ; and no body of a 
man’s thought works out into action, save according to 
and through some method, either crude or well-consid- 
ered, 

Here, as in the case of forms, the question is, then, 
not shall we have methods in teaching, but shall we 
have those which are good, as opposed to the bad. 
With this matter of good methods, the first principle is: 
There must be the well-mastered body of truth in the mind. 
It is simply absurd to talk of a good method of presenting 
a subject, of which one has no good understanding. The 
mastery of a subject is the father of the method. Sup- 
plement that mastery with a master interest, and you 
may, in most cases, trust the truth to the spontaneous 
method. Hence, the second principle is: Zhere must 
be a living and excited interest in the presentation of that 
truth. 

A third principle to be kept in mind is: All modes or 

methods are not absolute, but relative. Absolutely there 
may be a certain method which alone befits the truth to 
be presented. But the truth has got to be presented 
through the teacher’s agency. Hence the method is, of 
necessity, relative to the teacher. It must be in some 
effective degree adapted to his individual use. Para- 
dox as it may seem to be, the poorer method may, for 
the particular teacher, be the better one. That is, a 
method less perfect in itself may be the one which, for 
various reasons, the teacher can use with the most 
power. David’s mode of combatting with Goliah, while 
less warlike and complete than Saul’s, was for Aim the 
better method. Hence, it is not simply the question 
what is the best method, but what method can be used 
best. 
Out of this grows the fourth principle: Avery method 
must be so recast, and so thoroughly digested, that it be- 
comes the teacher's own. Like the truth, the method 
must not be passively reviewed and laid away, to be 
mechanically brought forth as a mere piece of embalmed 
lifelessness. It must be made a subject of individual 
thought, experiment, adaptation, and wifh such an 
amount of faithful labor as makes what was at first 
alien really native. As with one’s food, whatever may 
have been the preparation, the separation, mastication, 
and digestion must be his own ; so with these acquired 
methods. First make them your own, or make them a 
failure. More methods fail for want of this individual 
mastery and adaptation than from all other causes put 
together. 

From this it will be readily seen that in all profes- 
sional training of teachers, the mere method must be 
kept in abeyance until the subject is evidently mastered, 
in order that it may become the natural outgrowth of 
that mastery. It will be plainly seen, that for the pupil 
who has the mind to master the subject, there is also 
the mind to evoke the substance of the methods. 
Hence, for such persons—and they only can be true 
teachers—instruction in the method should only be in 
suggestive hints, or general outline — never in detail. 
Detail is the death of individuality, and without individ- 
uality in the class-room, the teacher is either an autom- 


aton ora mummy, 


| 
| 
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As to the plea that there are many who must teach 
mechanically, and who, if they have any good methods, 
must learn them mechanically and in detail, all that can 
be said is, that, if there must be padding in the system, 
it matters little what it is, only, as in higher things, let 
us not make “ provision for fulfilling the lusts thereof.” 
Teach methods substantially, or through the mastery of 
the truth, and let the mechanical learning of methods 
be the simple accident of the pupil’s ‘competence. 
Otherwise your mere mechanical mannerists in teaching 
will continue to plume themselves on their superior 
methods, and to pick the crests of the bolder and better 
class who dare to be true to their own thinking and 
individual capacity. 


The School Question in Politics. 


Education is a new element to create issues in party 
politics, but in Ohio it certainly occupies as important 
a position as the financial plank of the Democratic 
platform, and its decision will certainly affect the inter- 
ests of the people more largely than any and all other 
questions at issue at the present. The demand of the 
Democratic party of the State is that the school fund 
shall be divided for the support of separate Catholic 
schools, and this demand finds its origin in the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the State in distinction from the 
laity, who are really friendly to, and would, without 
priestly control, support the public school interests. 
The School bill which became a law provided that the 
reading of the Bible and other devotional exercises 
should not be practiced where any objection should be 
made. The Supreme Court has sanctioned this law, 
and had the Catholics rested here it would have been 
well for them. But they seem determined to press the 
issue of separate denominational schools, with a divis- 
io» of the school appropriation for their support. We 
are glad that this question is now squarely before the 
people to decide, and we can have but little doubt as to 
the result. The dangerous elements in this demand 
are : 

First, That any religious denomination, or any por- 
tion of it, should make a claim to rights which are not 
guaranteed under a Republican form of government. It 
is the prerogative of the people to make and to change 
their form of government, but not at the dictation of 
any church or priesthood. Especially is the demand 
unreasonable when it relates to the overthrow of inter- 
ests upon which a free government is established. It 
is little else than treason for a sect or party to ask the 
subversion of that which has been, and must continue 
to be, the basis of our institutions, namely, a system of 
free schools. For when the division is made which 
shall separate the Catholic and the Protestant in secu- 
ular education, in fact the division has become as multi- 
form as the sects into which society is divided, and 
such a separation, in its inception emanating from a re- 
ligious sect has in it the elements of a bigoted intoler- 
ance and of hostility to other interests, both secular 
and religious, which are of the most alarming character : 
by it the zealous sectarian says that his creed is not 
founded upon a wide-spread intelligence, nor upon the 
same basis as that which upholds our free institutions : 
we demand another method of conducting our affairs, 
in safety to our religion and to our ideas of what a free 
State should be. Judge Taft, in his celebrated speech, 
well says : 

“But the Church cannot be permitted to inter- 
fere with the policy of the State. It cannot be per- 
mitted to set aside the civil law on the claim of supe- 
rior sanctity. Nor can it be permitted to set aside any 

epartment of the State government on the ground that 
such department of the State government is ‘ godless.’ 
No Church in our republic can claim to monopolize the 
favor or the attributes of the Deity, or to wield them as 
1ts peculiar power against the State, or other Churches. 
_ If the priesthood of any Church put forth a claim, the 
must not expect the State to recognize it, and muc 


less can they expect it at the hands of other sects. It 
has been a.great mistake in the Catholic priesthood to 


characterize the common schools as ‘godless.’ It 
comes from a source and culture foreign to our gov- 
ernment, 

There was a time when such Christians as Henry the 
Eighth, of England, and Philip the Second, of Spain, 
relying upon his divine right to rule, would have charac. 
terized a republic like ours ‘godless.’ Those days are 
gone. If there is anything divine in America, it is our 
Republican form of government. If there is anything 
divine in the republic, it is its system of common 
schools. It is time that we should all learn the infinite 
folly of attempting to fasten upon any part of God’s 
creatures our puny condemnation, by denouncing it as 
‘godless.’ The use of the term in reference to the 
schools implies an utter want of appreciation of the 
relative position of the schools and the Church in this 
country. 


Another element of danger is in the demand made 
upon a political party to subserve the ends of any 
Church or sect. When the Democratic party was the 
organ and tool of the Southern slave-holder, it certainly 
had a heavy millstone about its neck, and the depths of 
its degradation to that power were immeasurable, but 
now a worse element for politics, inasmuch as it claims 
infallibility in its assumption of power, says to a great 
political organization, we demand your support of this 
measure, “ as a consideration for the Catholic vote in 
the past and a condition of receiving it in the future.” 

The church, sacred in its character, and divine in its 
origin and its destiny, offers itself to the world’s highest 
bidder for place and power, and in the polluted pools of 
politics sells its high birthright. The party that refuses 
such a paltry offer enthrones itself above its debased 
and debasing corrupters. In not following the example 
of the clergy of other denominations, said Judge Taft, 
I think the Roman Catholic clergy are mistaken ; and 
that strong and well organized as they are, they are at- 
tempting an impossibility. “They have faith in the 
divinity of their church. But they will have to learn 
in America that there is a divinity in the republic as 
impregnable and more potent than that which any 
church organization can bring against it. They should 
reconcile themselves to the ground they have achieved 
—that of equality and justice as between all churches. 
To attempt more, and insist on a division of the school 
fund, or a destruction of the system, will accomplish 
no good, and will, as it is now doing, excite the most 
powerful and inflexible opposition to them and to any 
party which shall delude them with its proffered friend- 
ship. Nor can the church complain, when it identifies 
itself with a political party, that its political actions 
should be canvassed. They, the Democrats and the 
Catholic clergy, have agreed to combine against the 
Republicans. The Catholic clergy are supposed to 
have no other object in this coalition than to divide the 
school fund, or destroy the common-school system. Is 
it right to trust this vital interest of the republic to such 
a combination ?” 


CoLoNEL Henry CLINTON has just published, with 
Messrs. Hackette & Co. (London and Paris), a French 
edition of his Jnternational Pronunciation Table. The 
object of this’Table is to denote the various sounds heard 
in the distinctly spoken languages ; specimen words 
taken from seven living languages are used to represent 
the twenty vowel and sixteen consonant sounds which 
enter into the Colonel’s scheme, while ten consonant 
sounds require no separate denotation. One of the fea- 
tures of the scheme is, that both the vowel and conso- 
nant sounds are, as far as possible, arranged in pairs ; 
and another, that neither arbitrary symbols nor a num- 
ber of diacritical marks need be used in denotation. 
The Table is preceded by an essay on pronunciation, 
likewise in French. 


— The agitation of the dress-reform question among 
the school girls of the country has borne some fruit. 
The graduating class of the Minnesota State Normal 
School went so far, on their recent Commencement day, 


as to wear cheap print dresses, 


Ventilation and Warming of School-Rooms. 


The importance of a subject which affects the public 
welfare cannot always be judged of by the attention 
which it receives. Nor can the attention it practically 
receives always be determined by the amount of general 
talk it begets. This is singularly true in certain depart- 
ments of hygiene. 

Let one or two persons in a village become the vic- 
tims to a mistake by a careless druggist, who should 
answer a prescription of calomel by putting up arsenic, 
and what a sensation it creates! The newspapers are 
clamorous, and the public are profoundly moved. But 
let anthracite poisons from a wrongly-managed stove or 
furnace steal imperceptibly through the apartments of a 
school-room, and sow in sixty or more bodies the seeds 
of disease and premature decay, and who gets excited 
over the fact, however well attested by medical skill ? 
Is death by the insiduous malaria of an ill-ventilated 
school-room less to be feared than when he comes in 
ruder and more visible shapes ? 


The reckless tampering with human life in some of 
our wrongly-heated and ill-ventilated school-rooms is a 
subject too little thought of by the guardians of educa- 
tion. God never suspends the laws of nature to accom- 
modate human ignorance. A furnace wrongly made 
and set, or misplaced ventilators, or a badly managed 
stove, will invite the fell messenger alike, whether 
planned and operated by a learned school committee or 
an ignorant janitor, There is a notion, too prevalent 
among the uneducated masses, that a professional man 
is competent for any duty assigned him by his constit- 
uents. Hence a lawyer of repute, or a learned divine, 
are often charged with the important duty of providing 
the warming and sanitary appliances for a school-house. 
They may have studied the subject practically, and so 
be able to meet every requirement, or they may not 
know even the construction of a hot-air furnace, much 
less how it should be set up and operated. 


We once visited a schoolhouse built under the super- 
vision of one of our ablest lawyers, where the ventila- 
tion was placed at the “f of the room directly above 
the hot-air register, as far away from the children as pos- 
sible. In the same building were set two expensive 
furnaces, provided each with a death-dealing, back-check 
damper, which were pouring stealthily into the air of the 
room mephitical gas in quantity sufficient to guarantee 
to a majority of the children “ delicate” health and an 
early grave. This is not the only instance within our 
observation where official ignorance has jeopardized life 
in masses. ‘There is a growing need of practical intel- 
ligence in this matter of heating and ventilation ; for 
were the death-records carefully studied, they would re- 
veal the sad fact that thousands have sown in their 
bodies fatal diseases traceable to the atmosphere of 
public and private apartments. Careful chemical tests 
have shown that in a large proportion of school-rooms 
the presence of carbonic acid and carbonic-oxide gases 
were often present, in quantity sufficient to disturb the 
normal functions of both the brain and the lungs. 


The subject of providing warm air and fwre air is 
one demanding more special study. The principles of 
flue-drafts and the flow of warm and cold currents, 
the chemistry of combustion and of respiration and 
the changes these effect in the air of rooms, the proper 
location of heaters and ventilators for effecting sanitary 
and economical ends —these are all subjects which 
everybody is supposed to understand, but in regard to 
which there is very little reliable knowledge. What is 
needed is some specific instruction, for the masses, on 
these vital matters. 

At our teachers’ institutes, it has seemed to us that 
a few concise remarks, properly sent home by fit ocu- 
lar demonstration, would avail quite as much for the 
public as much of the puerile talk and experiments of- 
fered our teachers on general chemistry. The end and 
aim of our education should be human happiness. 

A. W. SPRAGUE. 
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@ 7d save many of our subscribers from writing to 
us, we will state again that we only publish FIFTY 
NUMBERS A YEAR. August 7th and August 14th no 
papers were issued. From this time until August, 
1876, our subscribers may expect the paper regularly, 
with no break. 


Vacation Schools. 


A large portion of the children in city public schools 
are obliged, for various reasons, to remain at home dur- 
ing the long summer vacations ; and their only oppor- 
tunities for recreation are either within the heated con- 
fines of limited households and yard accommodations, 
or among the companions found in the streets and 
lanes, the wharves and public resorts of the city. The 
influence of such associations for two months can 
neither be beneficial to good health nor pure morals, 
and has led to the question whether, to this class of 
children, whose privileges as to rest and freedom are 
so restricted, and whose associations are so question- 
able, a plan could not be devised by which the advan- 
tages of school-life could be secured to them through 
the vacation days. It is well known that these chil- 
dren, when not at school, are out from parental control, 
and come under the watch-care of the police force, who 
find them exposed and subject to the temptations of 
petty crimes, thereby preparing them for the school of 
wickedness into which many of them enter. Vacation 
days are in no sense holidays to such, but are the direct 
opportunities for adepts in vice to teach the less way- 
ward the first rudiments of wicked indulgences. Sev- 
eral of our cities have been made conscious of the evil 
tendency of this respite from school-work, and conse- 
quent throwing of the children under the influences and 
habits of evil associates, and have instituted vacation 
schools to which these children may be sent, thus af- 
fording relief of care to overtaxed parents, and giving 
to the children an opportunity to make the best use of 
the time usually limited for their school education. 
The city of Providence is, we believe, thejonly one in 


New England which has provided such schools, and 
through several successive summers these schools have 
been well filled by the voluntary attendance of children 
who must from necessity otherwise spend the weeks in 
the city in idleness. Special teachers are secured for 
schools, and the work is less severe than in the ordinary 
term time. It is found that the attendance is quite 
regular, and that the children enjoy this method of 
spending vacation in preference to the street-life of the 
city. The school exercises are of such a nature as to 
tax the mental energies lightly, while vocal music, 
school talks, oral instruction, and object-teaching, form 
the staple of daily work. The present season of vaca- 
tion schools in that city testifies anew to their value 
and to their success. Supt. Leach, of Providence, says 
that these are increasing in value and importance every 
year, and are especially appreciated by those parents 
who, with their children, are obliged to remain in the 
city during the summer months. The plan is certainly 
worthy of consideration in other cities. 


A Hindrance to High Work. 


In order to give really adequate instruction, one needs, 
(1) That living mastery of a subject which implies 
constant and careful study. 

(2) A continued acquaintance with at least a few of 
the strong and vital thinkers of the race. 

(3) That kind of provocation or liberating influence 
which one receives from the highest poetry. 

(4) That amount of vitality which permits the mind 
to perform easily and with an adequate grace its high- 
est work, 

Now, the adequate mastery of a single subject—such 
a mastery as is essential to strong and graceful instruc- 
tion—implies the expenditure of a good deal of vital 
force. Suppose one attempt to know somewhat search- 
ingly several subjects? No matter how thrifty he may 
be of his vital capital, it must in some way pay for all 
his fine knowledges at last. 

Again, it takes wakeful faculties to read with an ade- 
quate insight your Plato or Hegel. Reading is not 
worthy the name unless one follow a stream of thought 
as adventurously and persistently as he would a moun- 
tain torrent to its source. Such reading is only a pure, 
bracing delight in its performance, but, like the tides, 
it leaves it traces afterwards. 

Even to read a fine poem in the vital way requires an 
inspiration akin to that that writes it. The rarest wit 
won’t liberate a sleepy mind. You need not go to 
your Wordsworth, even, for liberty, unless you carry to 
him an already awakened imagination. A mountain air 
is for souls native to the mountains, or those who have 
fitted themselves for it by adventurous climbing. Dr. 
Holmes has somewhere a fine hint about the cost of 
writing a poem — well, it costs to read one also. But 
if preparation is costly, rare instruction is more so. 
One may or may not talk in the class-room. At any 
rate, he must think as finely and adequately as if he 
were talking. Now, the most precious words are the 
most costly—use in their development the most vitality. 
It is not drudgery, alone or mainly, that kills. Our 
highest and most vital thought and work draw most 
heavily upon us. More vital capital is used in writing 
a poem than in writing for the same time in a ledger. 
But if precious instruction zs costly to him who gives 
it, what then? Why this—simply that he must not be 
required to give too much of it. 

The precious thing in an education is the awakening 
of an intelligence ; but this requires an instructor of 
the adequate force and sanity—one who constantly re- 
freshes himself from the highest sources. There are 
certain stimulating traits of intellect and character 
which more than anything else win and liberate the best 
minds. But the liberating word does not often come 
from the lips of the half-informed drudge ; neither is such 
aone apt to surround himself with an atmosphere of 


noble provocation, 


If teachers, then, are to do a juster and more pre- 
cious work, let them have a juster and more adequate 
liberty. This plea, at any rate, we make in behalf of 
those teachers who would gladly give to their instruc- 
tion something of worthy and quickening force. 


Methods. 


If there is a word in our teachers’ phraseology, which 
is indanger of becoming a mere cant term, it is “ meth- 
ods.” In the minds of many, methods, like “Il Bar- 
biere” in the opera, are to do almost everything, and 
must be here, there, and everywhere else, omnipotent. 
Now it should not be forgotten that a method is only 
the assistant of something else : it is the mere mode of 
outcoming in the thought which is in the mind. As a 
people we have been desperately set against forms, yet 
a form is only a considerate method ; and no body of a 
man’s thought works out into action, save according to 
and through some method, either crude or well-consid- 
ered, 

Here, as in the case of forms, the question is, then, 
not shall we have methods in teaching, but shall we 
have those which are good, as opposed to the bad. 
With this matter of good methods, the first principle is : 
There must be the well-mastered body of truth in the mind. 
It is simply absurd to talk of a good method of presenting 
a subject, of which one has no good understanding. The 
mastery of a subject is the father of the method. Sup- 
plement that mastery with a master interest, and you 
may, in most cases, trust the truth to the spontaneous 
method. Hence, the second principle is: Zhere must 
be a living and excited interest in the presentation of that 
truth, 

A third principle to be kept in mind is: All modes or 
methods are not absolute, but relative. Absolutely there 
may be a certain method which alone befits the truth to 
be presented. But the truth has got to be presented 
through the teacher’s agency. Hence the method is, of 
necessity, relative to the teacher. It must be in some 
effective degree adapted to his individual use. Para- 
dox as it may seem to be, the poorer method may, for 
the particular teacher, be the better one. That is, a 
method less perfect in itself may be the one which, for 
various reasons, the teacher can use with the most 
power. David’s mode of combatting with Goliah, while 
less warlike and complete than Saul’s, was for Aim the 
better method. Hence, it is not simply the question 
what is the best method, but what method can be used 
best. 

Out of this grows the fourth principle: Avery method 
must be so recast, and so thoroughly digested, that it be- 
comes the teacher’s own. Like the truth, the method 
must not be passively reviewed and laid away, to be 
mechanically brought forth as a mere piece of embalmed 
lifelessness. It must be made a subject of individual 
thought, experiment, adaptation, and wifh such an 
amount of faithful labor as makes what was at first 
alien really native. As with one’s food, whatever may 
have been the preparation, the separation, mastication, 
and digestion must be his own; so with these acquired 
methods. First make them your own, or make them a 
failure. More methods fail for want of this individual 
mastery and adaptation than from all other causes put 
together. 

From this it will be readily seen that in all profes- 
sional training of teachers, the mere method must be 
kept in abeyance until the subject is evidently mastered, 
in order that it may become the natural outgrowth of 
that mastery. It will be plainly seen, that for the pupil 
who has the mind to master the subject, there is also 
the mind to evoke the substancc of the methods. 
Hence, for such persons—and they only can be true 
teachers—instruction in the method should only be in 
suggestive hints, or general outline —- never in detail. 
Detail is the death of individuality, and without individ- 


uality in the class-room, the teacher is either an autom- 
aton or a mummy, 
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As to the plea that there are many who must teach 
mechanically, and who, if they have any good methods, 
must learn them mechanically and in detail, all that can 
be said is, that, if there must be padding in the system, 
it matters little what it is, only, as in higher things, let 
us not make “ provision for fulfilling the lusts thereof.” 
Teach methods substantially, or through the mastery of 
the truth, and let the mechanical learning of methods 
be the simple accident of the pupil’s incompetence. 
Otherwise your mere mechanical mannerists in teaching 
will continue to plume themselves on their superior 
methods, and to pick the crests of the bolder and better 
class who dare to be true to their own thinking and 
individual capacity. 


The School Question in Politics. 


Education is a new element to create issues in party 
politics, but in Ohio it certainly occupies as important 
a position as the financial plank of the Democratic 
platform, and its decision will certainly affect the inter- 
ests of the people more largely than any and all other 
questions at issue at the present. The demand of the 
Democratic party of the State is that the school fund 
shall be divided for the support of separate Catholic 
schools, and this demand finds its origin in the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the State in distinction from the 
laity, who are really friendly to, and would, without 
priestly control, support the public school interests. 
The School bill which became a law provided that the 
reading of the Bible and other devotional exercises 
should not be practiced where any objection should be 
made. The Supreme Court has sanctioned this law, 
and had the Catholics rested here it would have been 
well for them. But they seem determined to press the 
issue of separate denominational schools, with a divis- 
ion of the school appropriation for their support. We 
are glad that this question is now squarely before the 
people to decide, and we can have but little doubt as to 
the result. The dangerous elements in this demand 
are: 

First, That any religious denomination, or any por- 
tion of it, should make a claim to rights which are not 
guaranteed under a Republican form of government. It 
is the prerogative of the people to make and to change 
their form of government, but not at the dictation of 
any church or priesthood. Especially is the demand 
unreasonable when it relates to the overthrow of inter- 
ests upon which a free government is established. It 
is little else than treason for a sect or party to ask the 
subversion of that which has been, and must continue 
to be, the basis of our institutions, namely, a system of 
free schools. For when the division is made which 
shall separate the Catholic and the Protestant in secu- 
ular education, in fact the division has become as multi- 
form as the sects into which society is divided, and 
such a separation, in its inception emanating from a re- 
ligious sect has in it the elements of a bigoted intoler- 
ance and of hostility to other interests, both secular 
and religious, which are of the most alarming character : 
by it the zealous sectarian says that his creed is not 
founded upon a wide-spread intelligence, nor upon the 
same basis as that which upholds our free institutions : 
we demand another method of conducting our affairs, 
in safety to our religion and to our ideas of what a free 
State should be. Judge Taft, in his celebrated speech, 
well says : 

“But the Church cannot be permitted to inter- 
fere with the policy of the State. It cannot be per- 
mitted to set aside the civil law on the claim of supe- 
rior sanctity. Nor can it be permitted to set aside any 
department of the State government on the ground that 
such department of the State government is ‘ godless.’ 
No Church in our republic can claim to monopolize the 
favor or the attributes of the Deity, or to wield them as 
its peculiar power against the State, or other Churches. 
_ If the priesthood of any Church put forth a claim, the 

must not expect the State to recognize it, and muc 


less can they expect it at the hands of other sects. It 
has been a.great mistake in the Catholic priesthood to 


characterize the common schools as ‘godless,’ It 
comes from a source and culture foreign to our gov- 
ernment. 

There was a time when such Christians as Henry the 
Eighth, of England, and Philip the Second, of Spain, 
relying upon his divine right to rule, would have charac- 
terized a republic like ours ‘godless.’ Those days are 
gone. If there is anything divine in America, it is our 
Republican form of government. If there is anything 
divine in the republic, it is its system of common 
schools. It is time that we should all learn the infinite 
folly of attempting to fasten upon any part of God’s 
creatures our puny condemnation, by denouncing it as 
‘godless.’ The use of the term in reference to the 
schools implies an utter want of appreciation of the 
relative position of the schools and the Church in this 


country. 


Another element of danger is in the demand made 
upon a political party to subserve the ends of any 
Church or sect. When the Democratic party was the 
organ and tool of the Southern slave-holder, it certainly 
had a heavy millstone about its neck, and the depths of 
its degradation to that power were immeasurable, but 
now a worse element for politics, inasmuch as it claims 
infallibility in its assumption of power, says to a great 
political organization, we demand your support of this 
measure, “ as a consideration for the Catholic vote in 
the past and a condition of receiving it in the future.’ 

The church, sacred in its character, and divine in its 
origin and its destiny, offers itseif to the world’s highest 
bidder for place and power, and in the polluted pools of 
politics sells its high birthright. The party that refuses 
such a paltry offer enthrones itself above its debased 
and debasing corrupters. In not following the example 
of the clergy of other denominations, said Judge Taft, 
I think the Roman Catholic clergy are mistaken ; and 
that strong and well organized as they are, they are at- 
tempting an impossibility. “They have faith in the 
divinity of their church. But they will have to learn 
in America that there is a divinity in the republic as 
impregnable and more potent than that which any 
church organization can bring against it. They should 
reconcile themselves to the ground they have achieved 
—that of equality and justice as between all churches. 
To attempt more, and insist on a division of the school 
fund, or a destruction of the system, will accomplish 
no good, and will, as it is now doing, excite the most 
powerful and inflexible opposition to them and to any 
party which shall delude them with its proffered friend- 
ship. Nor can the church complain, when it identifies 
itself with a political party, that its political actions 
should be canvassed. They, the Democrats and the 
Catholic clergy, have agreed to combine against the 
Republicans. The Catholic clergy are supposed to 
have no other object in this coalition than to divide the 
school fund, or destroy the common-school system. Is 
it right to trust this vital interest of the republic to such 
a combination ?” 


CoLoNEL Henry CLINTON has just published, with 
Messrs. Hackette & Co. (London and Paris), a French 
edition of his Jnternational Pronunciation Table. The 
object of this Table is to denote the various sounds heard 
in the distinctly spoken languages ; specimen words 
taken from seven living languages are used to represent 
the twenty vowel and sixteen consonant sounds which 
enter into the Colonel’s scheme, while ten consonant 
sounds require no separate denotation, One of the fea- 
tures of the scheme is, that both the vowel and conso- 
nant sounds are, as far as possible, arranged in pairs ; 
and another, that neither arbitrary symbols nor a num- 
ber of diacritical marks need be used in denotation. 
The Table is preceded by an essay on pronunciation, 
likewise in French. 


— The agitation of the dress-reform question among 
the school girls of the country has borne some fruit. 
The graduating class of the Minnesota State Normal 
School went so far, on their recent Commencement day, 


as to wear cheap print dresses, 


Ventilation and Warming of School-Rooms. 


The importance of a subject which affects the public 
welfare cannot always be judged of by the attention 
which it receives. Nor can the attention it practically 
receives always be determined by the amount of general 
talk it begets. This is singularly true in certain depart- 
ments of hygiene. 

Let one or two persons in a village become the vic- 
tims to a mistake by a careless druggist, who should 
answer a prescription of calomel by putting up arsenic, 
and what a sensation it creates! The newspapers are 
clamorous, and the public are profoundly moved. But 
let anthracite poisons from a wrongly-managed stove or 
furnace steal imperceptibly through the apartments of a 
school-room, and sow in sixty or more bodies the seeds 
of disease and premature decay, and who gets excited 
over the fact, however well attested by medical skill? 
Is death by the insiduous malaria of an ill-ventilated 
school-room less to be feared than when he comes in 
ruder and more visible shapes ? 


The reckless tampering with human life in some of 
our wrongly-heated and ill-ventilated school-rooms is a 
subject too little thought of by the guardians of educa- 
tion. God never suspends the laws of nature to accom- 
modate human ignorance. A furnace wrongly made 
and set, or misplaced ventilators, or a badly managed 
stove, will invite the fell messenger alike, whether 
planned and operated by a learned school committee or 
an ignorant janitor. There is a notion, too prevalent 
among the uneducated masses, that a professional man 
is competent for any duty assigned him by his constit- 
uents. Hence a lawyer of repute, or a learned divine, 
are often charged with the important duty of providing 
the warming and sanitary appliances for a school-house. 
They may have studied the subject practically, and so 
be able to meet every requirement, or they may not 
know even the construction of a hot-air furnace, much 
less how it should be set up and operated. 


We once visited a schoolhouse built under the super- 
vision of one of our ablest lawyers, where the ventila- 
tion was placed at the fof of the room directly above 
the hot-air register, as far away from the children as pos- 
sible. In the same building were set two expensive 
furnaces, provided each with a death-dealing, back-check 
damper, which were pouring stealthily into the air of the 
room mephitical gas in quantity sufficient to guarantee 
to a majority of the children “ delicate” health and an 
early grave. This is not the only instance within our 
observation where official ignorance has jeopardized life 
in masses. ‘There is a growing need of practical intel- 
ligence in this matter of heating and ventilation ; for 
were the death-records carefully studied, they would re- 
veal the sad fact that thousands have sown in their 
bodies fatal diseases traceable to the atmosphere of 
public and private apartments. Careful chemical tests 
have shown that in a large proportion of school-rooms 
the presence of carbonic acid and carbonic-oxide gases 
were often present, in quantity sufficient to disturb the 
normal functions of both the brain and the lungs. 


The subject of providing warm air and fwre air is 
one demanding more special study. ‘The principles of 
flue-drafts and the flow of warm and cold currents, 
the chemistry of combustion and of respiration and 
the changes these effect in the air of rooms, the proper 
location of heaters and ventilators for effecting sanitary 
and economical ends —these are all subjects which 
everybody is supposed to understand, but in regard to 
which there is very little reliable knowledge. What is 
needed is some specific instruction, for the masses, on 
these vital matters. 

At our teachers’ institutes, it has seemed to us that 
a few concise remarks, properly sent home by fit ocu- 
lar demonstration, would avail quite as much for the 
public as much of the puerile talk and experiments of- 
fered our teachers on general chemistry. The end and 
aim of our education should be human happiness. 


A. W. SPRAGUE. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DEPARTMENT OF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are wogpecsed to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this partment shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants a needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.] 


Revolutionary Enthusiasm.* 


Caprain Harpy, who lost a leg at Yorktown. NATHAN, a@ 

young lad. 

Nathan.—Good morning, Captain. How do you stand this hot 
weather ? 

Captain.—Lor’ bless you, boy, it’s a cold bath to what we had 
at Monmouth. Did I ever tell you about that are battle ? 

N.—I have always understood that it was dreadful hot, that day. 


Capft.—Bless you, boy, it makes my crutch sweat to think on’t, 
—and if I didn’t hate long stories, I’d tell you things about that 
are battle, sich as you wouldn’t believe, you rogue, if I didn’t tell 
you. It beats all natur’ how hot it was. 

N.—I wonder you did not all die of heat and fatigue. 

Capt.—Why, so we should, if the reg’lars had only died first ; 
but you see they never liked the Jarseys, and wouldn’t lay their 
bones there. Now, if I didn’t hate long stories, I’d tell you all 
about that business ; for you see they don’t do things so, now-a- 
days. 

NV.—How so? Do not people die as they used to? 

Capt.—Why, bless you, no. It beats all natur to see how the 
reg’lars would kick after we'd killed them. 

N.—What! Kick after they were killed! 
natur’,” as you say. 

Capt.—Come, boy, no splitting hairs with an old Continental ; 
for, you see, if I didn’t hate long stories, I’d tell you things about 
this battle that you’d never believe. Why—why, when Gineral 
Washington telled us we might give it to ’em, we gin it to ‘em, I 
tell you / 

N.—Gave what to them ? 

Capt.—Cold lead, you rogue. Why, bless you, we fired twice to 
their once, you see ; and if I didn’t hate long stories, I’d tell you 
how we did it. You must know the reg’lars wore their close-bod. 
ied red coats, because they thought we were afraid on ’em, but we 
didn’t wear any coats, you see, because we hadn’t any. 

V.—How happened you to be w'thout coats ? 

Capt.—W hy, bless you, boy, they would wear out, and the States 
couldn’t buy us any more, you see, and so we marched the lighter, 
and worked the freer for it. Now if I didn’t hate long stories, I 
would tell you what the Gineral said to me next day, when I had 
a touch of the rheumatiz, from lying on the field, without a blanket, 
all night; you must know it was raining hard just then, and we 
were pushing on, like all natur,’ arter the reg’lars. 

N.—W hat did the General say to you? 

Capt.—Not a syllable, says he, but off comes his coat, and he 
throws it over my shoulders.—“ There, Captain,” says he, “ wear 
that, for we can’t spare you yet.” Now don’t that beat all natur,’ 
hey? 

4V.—So you wore the General’s coat, did you ? 

Capt.—Why, bless your simple heart, no! I didn’t feel sick, 
arter that, I tell you. No, General, says I, they can spare me bet- 
ter than they can you, just now, and so I’ll take the will for the 
deed, says I. 

N.—Y ou will never forget his kindness, Captain ? 

Capt.— Not I, boy. I never feel a twinge of the rheumatiz but 
what I say, says I,—God bless the Gineral! Now, you see, I hate 
long stories, or I’d tell you how I gin it to a reg’lar that tried to 
shoot the Gineral at Monmouth. You know we were at close 
quarters, and the Gineral was right between two fires. 

4NV.—I wonder he was not shot ! 

Capt. — Why, bless your ignorant soul, nobody could kill the 
Gineral! but, you see, a sneakin’ reg’lar did’nt know this, and so 
he leveled his musket at him, and, you see, I seed what he was 
arter, and I gin the Gineral’s horse a slap — and it beat all natur’ 
how he sprung, and the Gineral all the while as straight as a gun- 
barrel! 

V.—And so you saved the General’s life ? 

Capt. — Did’at I tell you nobody could kill the Gineral? But 
you see his horse was in the rake of my gun, and I wanted to get 
the start of that cowardly reg’lar. 

NV.—Did you hit him? 

Capt.—Why, bless your simple soul, does the thunder hit when 
it strikes ? though the fellow made me blink a little, for he carried 
away a partof thisear. See there? (Showing his car). Now 
don’t that beat all natur’? 

4V.—I think it does. But tell me how you took all these things 
so calmly. What made you so contented under your privations 
and hardships ? 

Capt.—Oh ! bless your young soul, we got used to it. Besides, 
you see, the Gineral never flinched nor grumbled. 

4V.—Yes, but you served without being paid. 

* From Zachos’ “ High School Speaker,” published 
Co., Cincinnati, Q, Price $1.25. Send to the Ed. of aC 


That does “ beat all 


Caft.—So did the Gineral; and the States, you know, were poor 
as all natur’! 

N.—But you had families to support ? 

Capt.—Ay, ay ; but the Gineral always told us that God and our 
country would take care of them, you see. Now if I did’nt hate 
long stories I’d tell you how it turned out just as he said, for he 
beat all natur’ for guessing right. 

N.—Then you feel happy and satisfied with what you have done 
for your country and what she has done for you ? 

Capft.— Why, bless you, boy, if I had’nt /¢/t one of my legs at 
Yorktown, I would’nt have touched a stiver of the State’s money ; 
and as it is, I’m so old I sha’nt need it long. You must know I 
long to see the Gineral again, for if he don’t hate long stories as 
bad as I do I shall tell him all about America, you see, for it 
beats all natur’ how things have changed since he left us? Come, 
hand me my crutch, and let’s take a bit of a march outside. 


Yorktown.* 
[Recitation for October x9th.] 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far, o’er vale and hill : 
Who curbs his steed at head of one? 
Hark! the low murmur: Washington! 
Who bends his keen, approving glance 
Where down the gorgeous line of France 
Shine knightly star, and plume of snow? 
Thou, too, art victor, Rochambeau ! 


The earth which bears this calm array, 
Shook with the war-charge yesterday ; 
Ploughed deep with hurrying hoof and wheel, 
Shot-sown, and bladed thick with steel. 
October’s clear and noon-day sun 

Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun; 

And down night’s double blackness fell, 

Like a dropped star, the blazing shell. 


Now all is hushed: the gleaming lines 
Stand moveless as the neighboring pines ; 
While through them, sullen, grim, and slow, 
The conquered hosts of England go: 
O’Hara’s brow belies his dress, 

Gay Tarleton’s troop rides bannerless : 
Shout, from thy fired and wasted homes, 
Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes! 


Nor thou alone; with one glad voice 

Let all thy sister States rejoice ; 

Let Freedom, in whatever clime 

She waits, with sleepless eye, her time, 
Shouting, from cave and mountain-wood, 
Make glad her desert solitude, 

While they who hunt her quail with fear ; 
The New World’s chain lies broken here! 


* The New-EnGLanp JourNnat or Epucation has so far out-grown its 
name as to make it necessary for us to so antedate articles for special occasions 
that they may reach, in season, the teachers in California and other distant 
States. 


The Seasons. 
BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


SPRING. 
CostuME: White, trimmed simply, with green vines and cedar- 
sprays. 
They tell you, dear children, the fairies are dead, 
But I am the fairy Spring : 
You have seen the world brighten beneath my tread, 
You have seen the treasures I bring. 
The mightiest rivers will hear and obey 
When I call them down to the sea, 
And the little brooks wake and wander away, 
And the breezes come trooping to me. 
The hills and the valleys grow green and sweet, 
And the tree-tops ring with a thousand songs, 
And freshness and fragrance follow my feet, 
And the joy of youth in my train belongs. 
But I pass as I come, full fleet ana still, 
While the dandelion whitens upon the hill. 


SUMMER. 


CostuME: White, with garlands of roses and other bright-hued 
flowers, and a basket of berries, wreathed with flowers, in her 
hand. 


And I am the fairy that follows thee, 
I open the roses on lawn and lea, 
And dream in the poppy’s breast, 
And brood on the wave of the warm, blue sea, 
While the hot skies slumber over me, 
And the wide lands lie at rest. 
O sweet are the airs that wander by, 
And swift my swallows that wheel and fly 
With the sun-gleam on their wings. 
“Come, children, come to my fragrant bowers, 


Cool with white lilies, and dews and showers,” 
Is the song that Summer sings. 


AUTUMN. 

CostuME: Brown, with brilliant trimmings, bright ribbons, yellow 
leaves, and scarlet berries, with ripe grasses or grain in her 
hands. 

I am the spirit, solemn and still, 
That hovers o’er forest and field and hill, 
When the yellow leaves are falling, 

And brown nuts drop in the sunny wood, 
Where the partridge hides her timid brood, 
While the hunter’s hounds are calling : 
When apples are ripe, and the reaper’s tune 

Rings cheerly under the harvest moon, 
And the loaded wains come home, 
And the song-birds follow the southward sun, 
And the trees stand tenantless, every one, 
And the asters bloom alone. 


WINTER. 
CostuME: Pure white, with starred sash, and silver wand. 


I, too, am a spirit white and still : 
Men call me cruel, and hard, and chill ; 
But the happy children know 
How I touch the ponds with my magic wand, 
And silver floors gleam out of the land ; 
How I set the North aglow, 
And under the stars the skaters’ song 
Floats free and glad the shores along ; 
How the snowy hill-sides ring 
With the coaster’s glee in the short, bright day, 
And the sleighbell’s chime in the twilight’s gray, 
Till the heralds come for spring. 


TOGETHER.— 
One after another we come and go, 
With buds, and blossoms, and fruit, and snow. 
_ Each bringing beauty and blessings kind, 
To the reverent heart and contented mind. 
Strive little children to live so true 
That your songs may ring cheery through frost or dew. 


The Burial of Webster. 


[Read October 24th.] 


BY LIZZIE DOTEN. 


Low and solemn be the requiem above the nation’s dead ; 

Let fervent prayers be uttered, and farewell blessings said! 

Close by the sheltering homestead, beneath the household tree, 
Where oft his footsteps lingered, here let the parting be! 

Draw near in solemn silence, with slow and measured tread ; 
Come, with the brow uncovered, and gaze upon the dead. 

How like a fallen hero, in silent rest he lies ! 

The seal of death upon him, its dimness in his eyes. 

Speak! but there comes no answer. That voice of power is still 
Which woke the slumbering Senate as with a giant’s will !— 
That voice which rang so proudly back from the echoing walls, 
In court and civic council, and legislative halls. 

Which summoned back the spirits that long were mute and still— 
The Pilgrim sires of Plymouth, the dead of Bunker Hill— 

And in their silent presence gave to the past a tongue 

Like that which roused the nation when Freedom’s war-cry rung. 
But now the roar of cannon, the thunder of the deep, 

The battle-shock of earthquakes cannot wake him from his sleep, 
The foot that trod so proudly upon the earth’s green sod, 

The manly form, created in the image of its God, 

The brow where mental greatness had set her noblest seal, 

The lips whence thoughts were uttered like shafts of polished steel— 
All, all of these must moulder back to their parent earth, 

Back to the silent bosom from whence they sprang to birth! 

The man,—the living Webster,—passed with a fleeting breath ! 
Alas, for human greatness !—the end thereof is death! 

Oh! what is earthly glory? Ask Czsar, when he fell 

At the base of Pompey’s statue slain by those he loved so well ; 
Ask the Carthaginian hero, who kept his fearful vow ; 

Ask Napoleon in his exile ; ask the dead before ye now ; 

And one answer, and one only, in the light of truth is given: 

“ Man’s highest earthly glory is to do the will of Heaven!” 
Farewell! The granite mountains, the hill-side, and the sea, 
The harvest-fields, and orchards will all lament for thee! 
Farewell! A mighty nation awards thee deathless fame, 

And future generations shall honor WEBSTER’s name! 


RAINY-DAY RECESS RECREATIONS:~How many Geographical 
names can you make from this phrase? Who will send us the 
greatest number? 


Our thanks are due to those friends who have sent us pro- 
grammes of their late school exhibitions. It is gratifying to see 
that so many selections were made from our department. 


— “Lizzie, aren’t you going to church this morning?” “N 
dear; the pews are so narrow, you know, and I couldn’t think 
going without my bystle,” and she did—not,go. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from a Western Educator. 


OrruMwa, WAPELLO Co., IA., Aug. 25, 1875, 
Editor of New-England Fournal of Education : 

Does it not seem to you a singular fact that we have teachers 

who constantly read Harper's Bazar and yet who seldom see an 
educational journal? If we could have such an interest awakened 
in our department of labor as is so manifestly seen in the so-called 
fashionable circles of life, concerning the latest styles of dress, re- 
sults almost miraculous would come to the school. The difficulty 
is that we falsely educate and care for the physical at the expense 
of the mental, Young men are more deeply interested in their 
tailor than in their books. A polished and neatly-fitting boot is 
frequently deemed of more importance than a well-furnished and 
polished mind. Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, and other pop- 
ular publications, are more extensively read than all our educa- 
tional journals combined. No one individual is entirely at fault 
for this deplorable condition of affairs; our previous education, in 
many respects, has been perversely false, so that society has come 
to apparently estimate the man and woman by the “ cut ” the tailor 
and dressmaker have given them. What did she wear?” is more 
frequently asked than “ How intelligently did she converse ?” 
The Jatest style of doing the hair is more important than how 
we do the brain. There is many a half-starved and miserably 
clothed mind whose physical being cuts an elegant figure on our 
streets and at an evening party. I have often wished it possible 
forthe mental life to become visible, to the eye in all its poverty- 
stricken conditions and utter neglect. I imagine that in such an 
event the saying, “ I have nothing to wear,” would become true in- 
deed. 
While our millinery shops are ransacked seyeral times during 
the year for the “ most perfect love of a bonnet,” and other 
“taking” head-dress, our libraries, comparatively, are but poorly 
patronized. Mind was created £ing, while the body was intended 
to be its obedient servant. How absurd it is that we should allow 
this servant to sit at the first table, and to do all the honors on 
every occasion. In spite, however, of all adverse influences, mind is 
bound to finally triumph over matter. One of the most promising 
signs of the future that we have to-day is, in my opinion, the fact 
that there are so many well-defined and sharp controversies en- 
gaging the attention of the public; controversies that are begotten 
and largely nourished by our best minds, and which are intimately 
related to all essential belief and action, and which are so extend- 
ed and vital that they touch humanity at every point. 

Who doubts, for instance, that the religious world is to be made 
better by its having a Patton, a Swing, a Beecher, and a Collyer, 
and others who are aiming to reach the same results by somewhat 
different methods ? for the one is a modification of the other, and 
the compound is better than either a/ove. No one individual, 
however wise, is likely to be altogether right, neither are we likely 
to find any one individual altogether wrong ; but we do find more 
or less of that which is good in all. Now, by uniting the good, and 
modifying that which is partially such, and entirely discarding the 
wrong, we shall greatly increase the efficiency of that which is 
excellent in each. We are living in an age that anxiously seeks 
for new truths in order that its past education prejudices and ex- 
perience may either be confirmed or convicted. This spirit of 
earnest inquiry is to be commended, for at the worst, “ Truth 
crushed to earth will rise again,” so we are thus assured from the 
beginning that nothing but good can come from it. New 
times demand new measures and new men. The clothing that 
gracefully fits the boy can never become the man. Meat must take 
the place of milk as life develops through the years. The child 
that is naturally satisfied with the a/phadet of a language will as 
naturally seek in mature life to know something of the origin of 
that language, its constant growth and more liberal use from its 
first narrow literal meaning. 

The teachers must Jdestir themselves, and manifest the 
same progressive spirit that we see so thoroughly alive else- 
where, or rest content to live in a realm wholly our own, and in an 
age long since past. I am heartily glad that we have now a 
weekly publication, the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, devoted especially to the interests of our profession. May 
it cry aloud and spare not. I do not doubt that your journal will 
prove itself largely instrumental in creating such a public opinion 
that better results will be demanded of our schools, and, conse- 
quently more accurate teaching be required of those who would 
instruct our children. May its circulation so increase that every 
school district in the country shall read its pages. 

WILSON PALMER, Sufi. of Schools. 


One Word More. 


Mr. Eprror:—A late number of the JouRNAL contained an 
article headed “ The Girls Again,” and signed “ Experience.” To 
the influence of that article—its cautious beginning and logical 
conclusions—you must ascribe. the infliction of ‘one word more.’ 

Were the mind independent of the body, one might question 
whether “a journal devoted to educational matters is a suitable 
place to discuss either dress or hygiene,” but since the relation be- 
tween the two is so intimate that any injury done the latter inev- 


itably impairs the former, I see no reason for doubts on the subject. 

To expect, even with the best teaching, brilliant intellectual op- 
erations from brains whose physical conditions are such that they 
cannot work vigorously, is as absurd as it would be for a farmer to 
throw his seed into an unplowed field and expect a bountiful har- 
vest, or for a manufacturer to attempt to run his machinery with- 
out sufficient motive-power. 

If the brain—the mind’s organ—be not constantly supplied with 
its necessary amount of pure, rich blood the mental operations 
become dull, sluggish, feeble, and books and teachers well-nigh 
useless. 

Hew to secure to the brain health and activity, is a question not 
unworthy the attention of any teacher. No one will doubt that 
“ suitable exercise, diet, and care for the general health,” are what 
is needed. But what kind of attention to the general health is 
that which compresses the lungs into one-half their natural com- 
pass, excluding from them the life-giving oxygen, and sending a 
current of unpurified blood to poison every tissue of the body ? 
What kind of “diet” shall be given that will obviate the necessity 
of the unrestrained action of the digestive organs? And how 
much exercise, O Experience, will be needed to preserve a bloom 
on the cheek of her who is only half breathing, and, consequently, 
only half living ? 

And now, lest I should again be accused of giving “ s/y hints,” 
please allow me, Mr. Editor, to express my unreserved opinion of 
“that pretty little vice which is employed to give tenuity to the fig- 
ure—yclept the corset.” I regard it as a diabolical instrument of 
torture—evil, and only evil—a disgrace to the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. Mothers — silly ones —“ may enforce it,” 
“young lady friends advise it,” “society favor it,” and—now we 
may learn why it has such a hold on the feminine heart—gentle- 
men encourage it. God is wiser than all. When he looked upon 
the wonderful human body he had made, he pronounced it good, 
though it certainly was not like the “fine figures of the fashion 
books.” Fine figures, forsooth ! Let us not be more impious than the 
heathen, who only attempt to remodel “ feet,” and do not presume 
to mutilate God’s handiwork in so wicked and fatal a manner as 
does the wearer of tight corsets. 


Women as Teachers. 


Mr. Eprror :—An interested reader of the JouRNAL congrat- 
ulates the “female teachers ” that have entered such hearty pro- 
tests against Dr. Eliot’s sweeping assertions with regard to the fit- 
ness of women, physically and mentally, for the responsible duties 
of the school-room. One of them asks a very pertinent question, 
which we hope we shall soon see correctly and honestly answered, 
viz., “ whether the reverend gentleman himself ever taught school 
before entering the ministry.” We confess to being somewhat 
weary of the constant reiteration of the stepping-stone business, 
and are happy to be able to present a different aspect of “ tempo- 
rary resorts” and “ stepping stones ” in giving the ideas of a recent 
writer. In speaking of the grists of preachers annually ground 
out from the theological mills, he asserted that the reason of their 
being such poor preachers was because they had to unlearn 
all the methods of preaching there taught in consequence of not 
being instructed by live men; and that, as a rule, the professors and 
presidents of such institutions were men who not being acceptable 
to churches, on account of heaviness or mediocrity of tal- 
ent, had been pushed into divinity chairs in order to provide a 
place for them.” ‘This is a stepping backwards. Could not suc- 
ceed inthe ministry, and so made that profession a “temporary 
resort, on the way to another mode of life.” Let our lady teach- 
ers take heart, for when the day comes that our female colleges 
shall cultivate muscle instead of brain, and that a lady student 
shall gain more celebrity at rowing than at studying, we shall have 
women-teachers physically able to endure the nervous wear and 
tear of the schoolroom. N. Cc. W. 


Education in Italy. 


[From a private letter, from a gentleman now traveling in Italy, 
himself a fine scholar and statistician, we gather the following 
facts.] 

“Schools are increasing enormously. Italy is ahead of Eng- 
land, and fast gaining on the United States. In 1873 fifty millions 
of francs were spent for education, and a franc goes nearly as far 
here as a dollar in the States. Florence spent one million two 
hundred thousand francs last year, and only thirty thousand in 
1859, in the ‘good old days’ of the grand Duke. About one in 
ten of the population of Italy is at school. There were in 1860 
technical schools at Turin, Miian, Geneva, Piazenca, Farli, and 
Florence, with eighty-two professors altogether, supported entirely 
by the State. In six years thereafter they had more than five times 
as many professors, and ten times as many pupils in such schools, 
now forty-three in number. There are seventy-nine royal lyceums, 
high academies. In 1869 there were in all the province of Venice 
but ten girls’ schools ; now fifty-six. In all there are more than a 
thousand high schools, seventeen universities, with professors re- 
ceiving from three thousand to eight thousand francs a year. 
And they are universities with full courses, including faculties of 
Law, of Medicine, of Physical Science, and of Philosophy, — all 
except Theology, which the government does not undertake to 


teach. And how many students? Bologna, 565; Naples, 2,500; 
Pavia, 700; Pisa, 520; Turin, 1,270; Genoa, 415; Padua, 1,072; 
Rome, 80g; are among the largest, some of them with libraries larger 
than the Astor. Italy has more books in public libraries than France, 
five millions to four. Normal schools abound and flourish. The 
programme of the course on the History of Pedagogy in the Normal 
Schools here (in Florence) is something which would make our 
Normal School folks open their eyes.” 

[It is evident that our educators must keep themselves awake 
if they would hold their own in the race.] 


Present or Present. 


Editor of New-England Journal of Education : 

One of your correspondents was inquiring in regard to the 
meaning and pronunciation of the word “ Present,” so often seen 
in the superscription of letters, and especially in notes of invitation. 
I must confess that I, at the time, was as much at a loss for the 
explanation. But, on looking over an old favorite of mine, the 
other evening, “ Parker’s Aids to English Composition,” in which 
I have often found answers to the most perplexing questions which 
tax the student in his college life—wandering, as he does, amid 
metaphors and similes, and even among alliteration’s art,—I think 
I may give him a sufficient answer to his enquiries. As the pas- 
sage I quote is not long, permit me to give it in full: 


“Tt the address on the outside of a letter, note, etc., when the 
residence of the person addressed is unknown, but it is known 
that he is an inhabitant of the town or city in which we write, the 
word ‘Present’ is frequently introduced to supply the place of the 
residence.” —(1847, Ld.V, Page 192, note.) 


Thus the old signification of the word cannot but be perfectly 
apparent — its pronunciation obvious — whatever it may mean 
to-day. 

But before I leave the subject allow me to recommend the book, 
can it be but obtained. It was first published in 1844, by Harper 
& Brothers, went through five editions in three years, and was 
highly recommended in those days. For the general student and 
reader I have as yet found no superior. It is a compendium of 
useful knowledge in small space. FOG 


Convenshon ov Speling Revizers. 


Mr. E. Jones, ov Liverpool, Eng., one ov the most zelus labor- 
erz for a revized orthografy, and ov the most judishus, writes under 
date ov August 3: : 

* Wud it not be possibel to get a convenshon ov speling reform- 
erz ov aul English speeking peepel at the Philadelfia Centenial ? 
It wud be a glorius thing to doo, or even to attempt, so az to hav 
an interchaing ov ideas. This iz certainly a favorabel time, and a 
grand opportunity. No insuperabel obstacle stands in the way ov 
carrying out this propozishon. If thoze interested wil moov at 
once, it can eazily be dun. Wh do our frends say ?” 


Shal we accept this offer from England? I for one say, Yes! 
Yours truly, 


— What simple work is there on the phenomena of nature which 
would be of interest to a class in Physical Geography, and of as- 
sistance to a teacher in the same? 


— Some animals have a dew-/ap. Of what use is it to them? 


A Few Good Words. 


East OAKLAND, CAL., August 16, 1875. 
Editor N-E. Journal of Education: 

Dear Six:—I have read the practical and suggestive articles 
of the N.-E. JoURNAL OF EDUCATION during the past six months, 
and I wish to acknowledge the pleasure and profit that I have de- 
rived from its columns. Be assured that there are many on this 
coast that are proud to claim New England as their alma mater, 


and who appreciate your efforts to sustain and elevate the stand- 
ard of mental culture and refinement among teachers. 


Yours truly, . H. SUMNER, 
Principal of Franklin Grammar School. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, July 27th, 1875, 

I am one of the readers of the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
oF Epvucartion, to whom it is a source of delight and profit, and 
I would that every teacher in our land subscribed for it, for it is 
what every teacher needs to keep her wide-awake and _ interested 


in all educational problems and reformations. 
HorTENSE G. SNYDER. 


I am pleased to see that, while giving due attention to topics 
purely professional, the JOURNAL does not forget the fact that in 
the highest kind of education, the claims of literary culture and 
general information cannot be ignored. 

UsHER W. Cutts, 
Principal of Orange High School, New Jersey. 


HAWLEYVILLE, CONN., Aug. 27th, 1876. 
I find the JouRNAL a continual source of inspiration for my 
work, and hardly know what [ should do without it. 
ELIZABETH MCARTHUR. 


“ Your JourNAL is the best.” 
AARON GOVE, 
Supt. of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

— One hundred students were present during the opening week 
of the Fall term of the Castine Normal School, and more are 
coming. 

— The Dover district Republican Class Convention will be 
held at Parkman, Saturday, September 4th. 

— A Fall term of the Farmington Normal School commenced 
Tuesday, August 24th. The prospects are good for a large attend- 
ance. 

— W. H. Ham, A.B., a graduate of Bates College, has accepted 
the position of principal of the Princeton High school. 

— Mr. O. L. Billings, late of St. Augustine School, Topsham, 
has accepted a call to Burlington College, Burlington, N. J., to in- 
struct in the department of Mathematics. 

— A high school will open at Rumford Center, September 7th, 
under the charge of Mr. E. W. Bartlett, a student in Colby Uni- 
versity. 

— The Fall term of the Abbott Family School commences 
Monday, September 6th. This school is prospering finely under 
its popular principal, Prof. A. P. Kelsey. 

— The schools in the village district at Augusta will recom- 
mence next week. The young people have had a long rest and 
recreation, and ought to take hold of their work with renewed vigor. 
A primary department for children under 10 years of age is to be 
opened at St. Catherine’s Hall, Friday. 

— Mr. F. L. Bartlett has tendered his resignation as assistant 
principal of Westbrook Seminary. 

— A Nebraska journal invitingly says: “Who says farmers 
cannot get rich in this State? Fifteen years ago a young man 
came to the State without a dollar in the world. Last week he 
went out of the State carrying with him one dollar and thirty- 
eight cents, the savings of fifteen years of frugal life. Come 
West, young man; come West.” 

— Professor Fowler, of Hillsdale College, Mich., died in Saco, 
Me., Saturday last. He came East for his health some months 
since, but the change did not prove beneficial. His disease was 
consumption of the blood. He was 51 years of age. 

— The teachers and alumni of the Eastern Normal School met 
at Islesboro, for a week’s encampment, August gth. Every class 
was represented, three teachers and about one-third of the gradu- 
ates being present. 

— The Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’, will be re-opened on 
Tuesday, August 31st, by Rev. O. M. Cousens as principal, and 
will be continued as a school of the well-known character upon 
which it has been for many years established. The Normal depart- 
ment is to be fully sustained. Miss Fannie A. Davis, of Chelsea, 
an accomplished teacher and thoroughly qualified for the position, 
has been engaged as assistant teacher, having charge of the French 
and German departments. Mr. Cousens will introduce into the 
school the study of Phonography, according to the Graham 
system. 

— The corps of teachers in the Normal School at Castine has 
been filled by the election of Mr. L. Arnott, of Boston, Miss Isa 
Cate and Mrs. E. E. Philbrook, of Castine. 

— Professor Sewall of Bowdoin College is seriously ill with 
typhoid fever at Brunswick. 

— Josh Billings remarks: “ The only way to git thru this world 
and eskape censure and abuse iz to take sum back road. You 
kant travel the main turnpike and do it.” 

— Common and ordinary boys are bad enough to get along with, 
but our soul is sore at reading of a boy in Bangor, Me., who is 
said to have “ wonderful magnetic powers.” If he simply touches 
with his fingers a chair in which a person is seated, that person is 
projected quite across the room. Fancy the most stalwart peda- 
gague trying to fustigate the magnetic boy! 

— The small town of Burnham has now a free high school. 


New Hampshire. 


ANNUAL INTEREST.—I. A number of teachers have desired 
something in this column on New Hampshire modes of computing 
interest. We can only present an outline of our own class-room 
methods, and must be brief and suggestive rather than at all ex- 
haustive. Class work comes under two divisions: First, General 
Principles, where there are no endorsements, which will be the 
subject of the present article; second, the Court Rule, which will 
be treated of in a week or two. 

1. General Principles—The pupil is supposed to understand 
the computation of simple and compound interest. Then the mat- 
ter of annual interest may be made plain. The principle is that 
all interest draws interest from the time it is due till it is paid, but 
the interest of that interest does not draw. In other words, inter 
est never is incorporated with the principal, otherwise a compound 
interest of some sort would result. (The United States Court 
Rule is often taught under simf/e interest, whereas it often is the 
worst sort of compound.) To illustrate, find the annual interest of 
$500 for 4 y. 6 mo, 12 d. 

(4) A first method, the most strictly accurate, but 
hardly the best, should be made prep it is the te 5 the 
Court Rule for endorsements. There will be due interest on $500 
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for the whole time. At the end of the first year there was due $30 
of interest, which was all the ixéerest drawing interest for the sec- 
ond year; at the end of the second year there is $60 of interest to 
draw for the third year; at the end of the third, $90, and so on. 


Operation.—Interest of $500 for 4y. 6m. 12d., $136.00 
Interest of $30 for I year, . . $1 
Interest of for year, . - 
Interest of $90 for I year, . - 5-40 
Interest of $120 for 1 year 6m. 12d., 3.584 14.64 


(2) The more common method, slightly shorter, is to find the 
interest due at she end of the time, on the principal and on each 
year’s interest, thus : 


(1.) Int. on $500 forg4 y.6 m. 12d, $136.00 
Int. on fivet $30 for 3 y. 6m. 12 d., $6.36 
Int. on second $30 for 2y.6m.,12d., 4.56 
Int. on third $30 for1 y. 6 m. 12 d., 2.76 
Int. on fourth $30 for6m.12d,. 96 14.64 
Or, if preferred, thus : 
(2). First, $30 X 1.212 (amount of $1.00.) 
Second, $30 X 11.52 
Third, $30 X 1.092 
Fourth, $30 X 1.032 ($30 X 4.488) ° - $134.64 
$500 X.032 (for6m. 12d). ° 16,00 


Contractions.—Such is the general outline which the student 
should thoroughly understand. With advanced students the pro- 
cess may be very much shortened. Thus, in (B. 1.) the times for 
which $30 draws interest form an arithmetical series, of which 3 y. 
6 m. 12 d. and 6 m. 12 d. are the extremes, 1 y. the common differ- 
ence, 4 the number of terms, and 8 y. 1 m. 18 d. the sum. Int. of 
$30 for 8 y. 1 m. 18 d., $14.64, as before. If we remember, this is 
the method taught by Professor Barrows, of Meriden, in his ad- 
mirable institute-work. Or the column of i#terests of $30 may be 
made the series, or in (2) the column of amounts of $1.00. The 
operation under (A) may be similarly though not quite so much 
contracted. Other ways of contraction will readily occur. Teach- 
ers who have not examined these modes before are respectfully in- 
vited to master them before discarding them. 

Notice the practical brevity of this so-often-tortured annual in- 
terest method : 

Operation —(B 1.)\—(3 y. 6m. 12 d. +6 m. 12 d.) K2=8 y. 
1m.18d. $500 X .272 (for whole time) + ($30 X. 488 for 8 y., 
etc.) = $150.64. 

Operation.—(B. 2.)—[(1.212 + 1.032) K 2 X 30] + (500 X .032 = 
$150.64. 

When the student can readily find the annual interest of any 
sum for any time he is ready for the Court Rule. 

[QuERY.—Will some one in the Mathematical Department please 
tell us whether such expressions as “$500 .272,” above, are right? 
Is interest percentage? A loss of .06 of $500 is a fart of the $500, 
what is 6 per cent interest on $500 ?] 


NASHUA.—At a meeting of the school board, August 27th, 
Frank N. Parsons, a graduate of Dartmouth College, class of 
1874, was unanimously elected sub-master of the high school. 

John H. Goodale has been elected superintendent of schools. 

Dr. Edward Spaulding, of Nashua, and Rev. Dr. Davis, of Am- 
herst, have been appointed agents by the trustees of Dartmouth 
College, to attend to the property in Lowell left by the late Tap- 
pan Wentworth to the college. The income of the estate, which 
was estimated at $175,000, cannot be used till the property has ac- 
cumulated tothe value of $500,000. 

The course of study at the high school has been materially mod- 
ified, providing for a Classical and English course of four years, 
and a business course of two years. At some future time we may 
give these courses in full, for the benefit of many of our towns 
about establishing high schools. 


FISHERVILLE.—Pennacook Normal Academy has a strong board 
of instruction for the coming year, viz. :—Rev. A. C. Hardy, prin- 
cipal; Hon. Amos Hadley, ef Concord, teacher of Languages and 
Belles Lettres; L. M. Hardy, of National Normal School, teacher 
of Natural Sciences; Laura B. Tilden, of Keene, teacher of Math- 
ematics and History; Etta Hayes, of Dover, Preparatory Depart- 
ment; Carrie M. Little, of St. Mary’s College, P. Q., French; 
Minnie C. Gordon, Swanzy, Instrumental Music; Prof. John Jack- 
man, of Concord, Vocal Music; Orin Jones, Boston School of 
Art, Painting and Penciling ; Mrs. H. B. B. Lord, Boston School 
of Oratory, Elocutionist. 


PERSONAL.—Three of the daughters of Moses B. Goodwin, Esq., 
of Franklin, have been selected for responsible positions as teach- 
ers in the following places: Alice P. goes to Wilton and takes 
charge of aselect school; Ellen F.,to Macomb, LIl., as teacher in 
a graded school ; Sarah B. to an institution of high grade at Long 
Gueil, near Montreal, where she will teach, and pursue her studies 
in French. They are graduates of Meriden—Miss Ellen also of 
the State Normal School—and are thoroughly educated and tal- 
ented teachers. 

W. H. Cotton, of Northwood, a graduate of Dartmouth, becomes 
principal of the Methuen High School, at a salary of $1,400. 

Mr. George I. Aldrich declines the position of sub-master in the 
Manchester High School, to take the mastership of the Adams 


Grammar School, Quincy, Mass.; salary, $1,200. 


MARLBORO’.—The high school has 40 scholars. The school in 
Number 6 has not so many; the one pupil in attendance the first 
day was sick the next, and the committee had to take the teacher 
home. 

HANCOcCK.—Will M. Stevens, late master of the high school, 
has been elected master of Piscataquog Grammar School, Man- 
chester. C.C. Messer, a late graduate of New London Institute, 
has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

DUNBARTON.—Wnm. H. Burnham, a graduate of the Manchester 
High School, opens a high school at the Center, September 6th. 

GREENFIELD.—A free high school has been opened at the Cen- 
ter this fall under the care of Clifton S. Deane, of the Junior 
class, Dartmouth College. 

— The supreme court has decided that the pauper children at 
the county farm at Brentwood have a right to attend the common 
school in that district, though they have no legal residence in 
Brentwood, and are merely temporary inhabitants there. 

— The number of students in the Peterborough High School is 
53; Union District, First department, 43; Second department 46; 
Third department, 41. 

— Colby Academy (New London) has secured the services of 
Mademoiselle Bertha Pasche, of Grande Ligne, Canada, as teacher 
of French. 

— The competitive examination for the West Point cadetship 
in the Third Congressional district will commence at Nash’s Hotel, 
West Lebanon, on Tuesday, the sth day of October next, at 2.00 
o’clock p. m. 

— In the death of the Hon. Daniel Blaisdell—for the last forty 
years treasurer of Dartmouth College—a great loss has been sus- 
tained by all the various public interests with which he was con- 
nected, and especially by the institution of learning to which he 
had such important relations. During the whole long period of 
his official connection with the college—a period embracing divers 
seasons of general financial embarrassment—the wisdom, diligence, 
carefulness, and scrupulous integrity which have marked his ad- 
ministration, as well as his deep interest in whatever has concerned 
the welfare of the institution, have gained for him the confidence 
and esteem of all its friends, and will be held by them in grateful 
remembrance. 

Frederick Chase, Esq., class of 1860, son of Prof. Stephen 
Chase, has been appointed by the executive committee as acting 
treasurer, and has entered upon his duties. 


— Keene has just adopted Monroe’s Series of Readers. 


Massachuselts. 


— The business community and book trade will learn with re- 
gret of the failure of Lee & Shepard, the enterprising and pop- 
ular book publishers, of Boston, and in connection with their sus- 
pension occurs that of Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, of New York. 
The industry, energy, and business integrity of the two houses is 
well known throughout the country, and only the severe losses of 
the great fire and the general depression in business could pro- 
duce such a result to so active and honorable business firms. It 
is reported that the house will be able to pay at least fifty cents on 
the dollar, while Mr. Miller, the assignee of the New York house, 
estimates that the concern will be able to pay its debts in full. 

— Fowle, of the Cummings School, Woburn, has resigned the 
principalship and proposes to study theology at Andover, and A. R. 
Linscott, of the Central Grammar School, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. Frank A. Hosmer, of the class of 1875 (Amherst 
College), has been elected master of the CentralGrammar. E. P. 
Fitts, of the Normal School at Bridgewater, has been re-elected 
master of the Rumford School, North Woburn. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hosmer, the teachers have been re-elected. 

— W. L. Eaton, of Woburn, late of the Uxbridge High School, 
has been elected master of the Concord High School. Mr. Eaton 
is a graduate of Harvard, 1872, and is a successful teacher. 

— An Indiana boy has written his name high up on the roll of 
fame this time. His teacher wanted to know the number of zones, 
“ Four,” was the reply; “the horrid, the frigid, the temperate, and 
the intemperate.” He will enter the lecture field this fall. 

— The school committee of Berkley (Mass.) figures in this way : 
“ Three thousand one hundred and fifty days lost last year through 
absence. Supposing each child in the school gets one new idea 
in the day, there is a loss to the town of 3,150 ideas.” 

— H. H. Hart, of Methuen, has been elected sub-master in the 
Haverhill High School. 

— The Rev. F. H. Lyford has been elected a member of the 
Haverhill school board, vice J. A. Abbott, resigned. 

— Mr. J. D. Bartly, formerly of Newburyport, has been engaged 
as principal of the high school at Burlington. 

— The school for the idiotic will begin its session on the 14th 
of September, when five or six new pupils will be admitted. The 
Perkins Institution will also re-open on the samedate. The build- 
ing has been repainted, and the halls have a very fresh appear- 
ance. The reception-room has been repapered with wood paper 
of bird’s-eye maple design, and the waiting-room in cherry. The 
wood-work in these halls has been newly painted, while the school 
rooms have been varnished. The lower parts of the four cottages 
have been repainted, and a new piazza added to the west wing of 
the main building. 

= A farmer in New Jersey has removed his son from the public 
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school because the teacher insisted that the boy should spell po- 
tatoes with a —the farmer declaring that “taters” was the word 
he learned to spell, and that what was good for him was good for 
his son, and that the teacher was a “stuck-up body who wanted a 
husband mor nor she did a scule.” 

— The Lowell school committee held a regular monthly meet- 
ing last night. It was brought out that in 1872 the sum of $570.69 
was expended for books gratuitously furnished public scholars, 
while in 1874 it amounted to over $4,000. A vote was therefore 
passed to provide no more at the city’s expense, except to really 
indigent children. The superintendent was instructed to buy 
books in Boston, if Lowell dealers would not come to acceptable 
rates. 

— The Stoughton school committee have engaged the services 
of Mr. P. B. Clarke, of Fitchburg, as principal of the high school. 
The Fall term of this school commences August 30; the other 
schools in town one week later. 

— Prof. E. P. Smith, professor of Modern Languages at the 
Free Institute, in Worcester, has been elected to the professorship 
of Latin and Modern Literature at Oberlin, O., but has not as 
yet concluded to accept it. He is spending his vacation in Mid- 
dlefield, his native town. 

— Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, as may be seen by its ad- 
vertisement, will open September 8th, with Mr. Edwin Price 
as principal; and Prof. J. E. Vose, of Francestown, N. H., 
instead of going to Auburndale, is to be the teacher of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science in this academy. The new and 
beautiful building, which is to be dedicated Sept. 7th, has cost, 
with its furnishing, $90,000. 

— Miss Ellen Hyde, the senior assistant teacher of the Fra- 
mingham State Normal School, is to be acting-principal until a 
successor shall be chosen to Miss Johnson, resigned. Miss John- 
son will enter upon her duties as the new principal of the Ladies’ 
Seminary, at Bradford, next week. 

— The first meeting following the vacation of fhe Newton 
school committee occurred last night, Dr. Bradford K. Pierce 
presiding, and Mr. W. F. Slocum acting as secretary, in the ab- 
sence of the superintendent, H. M. Willard. Only ten members 
were present. A long discussion about a misunderstanding in 
ordering text-books resulted in the passage of a vote that no fur- 
ther steps be taken to purchase arithmetics until after a full meet- 
ing of the board. 

— Mr. John Anderson, the founder of the Scientific School at 
Penikese Island, is so ill at Tarrytown, N. Y., that he is not ex- 
pected to recover. 

— The public schools in Foxborough will open Sept. 6th. The 
list of teachers, so far as arranged, is as follows: High schoel, 
W. E. Horton, principal ; Miss Sarah B. Cary, assistant; Everett 
school, Miss Ella A. Blake; Paine school, Miss M. Ella Guild; 
Pratt school, Miss Lizzie N. Brayton; Centre school, grammar de- 
partment, Miss E. R. Johnson ; first intermediate, Miss Isabel E. 
Johnson; second intermediate, Miss E. J. Carleton; primary, 
Miss Mary E. Anthony; Cary School, Miss Mercy B. Nickerson. 

— Miss Carver, late one of the assistant teachers in the West- 
field Normal School, succeeds to the position of sub-master in the 
Fall River High Schools made vacant by the resignation of Ray 
G. Huling, at a salary of $1,350 per year. 

— Miss Sarah Tobie, the classical teacher in the Westfield Nor- 
mal School, has been elected as an additional teacher in the Fall 
River High School at a salary of $1,000 per year. 


Rhode | Island. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS—187 5-76. 


Town. Superintendent. P.O. Address. Salary. 
Providence, Rev. Daniel Leach, Providence, $2,500 
Newport, Thomas H. Clarke, Newport, 2,000 
Barrington, Isaac F. Cady, Barrington Center, 20 
Bristol, Robert S. Andrews, Bristol, . 400 
Burrillville, Rev. William Fitz, Burrillville, 200 
Charlestown, William F. Tucker, Shannock Mills, 47 
Coventry, E. K. Parker, Summit, 

Cranston, James W. Bullock, Cranston, 175 
Cumberland, Francis S. Weeks, Woonsocket, 3.00 per day. 


East Greenwich, 30 
Watchemoket, 150 


£. Greenwich, Peleg G. Kenyon, 
E. Providence, Rev. R. H. Paine, 


Exeter, Willet H. Arnold, Exeter, Not fixed. 
Foster, G. S. Tillinghast, Foster Center, 

Gloucester, | Rev. Mowry Phillips, Harmony, 100 
Hopkinton, _Rev. S. S. Griswold, Hopkinton, 2.50 per day. 
Jamestown, Wm.H.Gardner, Jamestown, 5 
Johnston, Wm. A. Phillips, Olneyville, 300 
Lincoln, Rev. J. H. Lyon, Central Falls, 100 
Little Compton, I. B. Cowen, M.D., Little Compton, 4° 
Middletown, John Gould, Newport, No salary 


New Shoreham, Giles H. Peabody, New Shoreham, 25 
N. Kingstown, Daniel G. Allen, | East Greenwich, 100 
N. Providence, Wm. W. Wright, Centredale, 

N. Smithfield, Rev. S. Phillips, Woonsocket, 


Pawtucket, Andrew Jencks, Pautucket, 1,000 
Portsmouth, George Manchester, Newport, No salary. 
Kichmond, Nelson K. Church, Wyoming, 100 
Scituate, Jeremiah H. Field, South Scituate, 140 


S. Kingstown, Rev. W. H. Kling, Wakefield, 3-00 per day. 
Smithfield, S. W. Farnum, Georgiaville, 100 
Tiverton, John F. Chase, Fall River, Mass., 

Warwick, John F. Brown, Natick, 200 
Warren, Rev. S. K. Dexter, Warren, 200 
Westerly, David Smith, Westerly, 200 

W. Greenwich, C. F. Carpenter, Summit, 25 
Woonsocket, Rev. C. J. White, Woonsocket, 500 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Commissioner of Public Schools—Thomas B. Stockwell ; office 
No. 104 North Main street, Elizabeth Building. 

State Board of Education and Trustees of State Normal School. 
(Elected by the General Assembly, pursuant to chapter 44 of the 
Public Laws) :— 

His Excellency, H. Lippitt, Governor, ex-officio, Prest., Providence. 
Henry T. Sisson, Lieutenant-Governor, ex-officio, Little Compton. 
C. H. Fisher, M.D., North Scituate, Term expires June, 1878. 
Rev. George L. Locke Bristol, p ‘ . 1878. 


Rev. Daniel Leach, Providence, . 1877. 
Ezra K. Parker, Summit, ag 1877. 
Samuel H. Cross, Westerly, 1876. 
Thomas H. Clarke, Newport, . 1876. 


T. B. Stockwell, Com. of Public Schools, ex-officio, Secretary. 
Quarterly meeting of the board of education the first weeks of 
March, June, September, and December of each year. 


Connecticut. 


A DECIDED MIsTAKE.—Among several proposed amendments 
to the constitution of the State which came before the Legislature 
at its recent session, was one prohibiting the expenditure of public 
school money for the support of sectarian schools. No one in this 
State has, as yet, proposed any such expenditure, but that which 
has been attempted ‘in other States may be tried here, and the 
precaution which would prevent the success of such an attempt is 
not uncalled for. But the proposed amendment, which, if adopted, 
would effectually close the door against such attempts, was rejected, 
after a brief discussion, by 111 to 98. Whatever may have led 
to this action, it was clearly a mistake, both in principle and in 
policy. The great majority of the people of Connecticut, as of 
other States, believe that the public schools must be kept free 
from all sectarian influences,.and that no part of the public funds 
must be expended for schools under sectarian control. The re- 
jection of this constitutional amendment cannot change this firm 
conviction of the people, and whenever they have occasion and 
opportunity they will give it distinct and emphatic expression. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT. — The 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Cummings, who has been president of Wesleyan 
University since 1858, having resigned that office, the trustees of 
the university have unanimously elected, as his successor, the Rev. 
Dr. Cyrus David Foss, of New York city. Dr. Foss was gradu- 
ated at the University in 1854, and is now a little past 40 years of 
age, having been born at Kingston, N. J., January 17, 1834. After 
graduation he taught three years at Amenia Seminary, N. Y. 
and in 1857 he entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. From 1859 to 1865 he was stationed in Brooklyn, and 
since 1865 he has had charge alternately of Trinity church and St. 
Paul’s church, New York city. He has won a high reputation as 
an able and eloquent preacher, and is recognized as one of the 
foremost men of his age in his denomination. He is admirably 
fitted for the position to which he has been elected, and the 
already flourishing university at Middletown may anticipate in- 
creasing prosperity under his administration. He received the 
degree of D.D. from his alma mater in 1870. His older brother, 
Rev. A. C. Foss, who was graduated in 1852, was professor of 
Latin and Hebrew in Wesleyan University in 1860-62, and died 
in Switzerland in 1870. A younger brother, Rev. W. J. Foss, was 
graduated in 1856, and was a tutor in Wesleyan University the 
following year, but died in 1859. 


ACADEMIES.— Woodstock — Colchester — Durham — Mr. F. E. 
Burnett, for the past six years principal of Bacon Academy, Col- 
chester, has removed to Woodstock, and taken charge of Bowen 
Academy in that town. Mr. G. H. Tracy, for several years princi- 
pal of Durham Academy, succeeds Mr. Burnett at Colchester. 


Mr. Tracy’s place at Durham is supplied by a recent graduate of | 


Cornell University. 


THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL, WEST MERIDEN. — Since the 
accession of the new Superintendent, Mr. Edward Ingham, a little 
over a year ago, this institution has been troubled by a want of 
harmony between him and his subordinates. The assistant super- 
intendent, Mr. S. B. Little, had filled that position since the school 
was opened, more than twenty years ago, and was acting-superin- 


| tendent for several months before the appointment of Mr. Ingham. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees, Mr. Little was informed that 
his resignation would,be accepted, and it was immediately tendered. 
Mr. J. F. Goodale has since been appointed in his stead. Mr. G. 
has served for two or three years as principal of the graded school 
at Unionville, Farmington, and has won the reputation of a suc- 
cessful teacher. His new position cannot be considered an easy 
one, though it gives great opportunity for benefiting the boys 
under his charge. 


AN AGGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION has been desired 
for several years by gentlemen prominent in the agricultural affairs 
fo the State, and petitions for it have been repeatedly presented to 
the legislature. This year these petitions have been granted, and 
the sum of $2,800 a year for two years has been appropriated for 
this purpose. The station is to be at Orange Judd Hall, Wes- 
leyan University, where there are already very complete and ad- 
mirable arrangements for carrying out the plans of the gentlemen 
who have urged this appropriation. Great benefits are anticipated 
from the researches of the scientists of Middletown, and it has 
been claimed that the small sum expended will save the State 
$100,000 ayear. This is said to be the first “station ” of the kind 
in this country, though similar institutions are numerous in Europe, 
particularly in Germany. 


A LONG-DEFERRED DEGREE.—Forty-seven years ago occurred 
what is known as “the Bread-and-Butter Rebellion,” among the 
students of Yale, caused by their dissatisfaction with their board 
in the College Commons. In those “good old times” there was 
no such liberty as is now enjoyed, but all students were required 
to board in “Commons” except in very special cases. Among 
those concerned in the rebellion in 1828 was Mr. T. Treadwell, 
now an honored citizen of Toledo, O. This gentleman has just 
received from his alma mater the degree that he was not permitted 
to obtain in his youth. 


— Stonington has voted to build a $25,000 schoolhouse. 

— Rev. E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly principal of the literary 
institution at Suffield, and now pastor at Beverly, Mass., has been 
elected to the presidency of Denison University, Granville, O. 

— Danbury has the champion patient boy. He comes from a 
chronically borrowing family. The other day he went to a neigh- 
bor’s for a cup of sour milk. “I have’nt anything but sweet 
milk,” said the woman, pettishly.” “ I’ll wait until it sours,” said 
the obliging youth, sinking into a chair. 

— The late Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, began 
life in Westport, fifty years ago, as a school-teacher. He taught 
in the old “ Academy,” near the Congregational! church, and three 
of his pupils are still living there — Mr. Edmund W. Taylor, Mr. 
Elnathan Wheeler, and Mrs. Horace Staples. 

— The New Haven High School has been enriched by a fine 
cabinet for the storage of chemicals and scientific appliances. 
Mr. Roessler, who is abroad, has purchased for the high school, 
at Paris, a noble telescope, and at Vienna some electrical appa- 
ratus, which have been shipped directly from those points to the 
High School, thus saving a tariff of forty-five per cent. 


New Publications. 


A CoMPLETE CouRSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Industrial, 
and Political. With a special Geography for each State. By 
William Swinton, author of Word-Book Series, Language 
Series, Outlines of History, etc. New York and Chicago: Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Company, 1875. Boston: G. B. 
Damon, with Knight, Adams & Company, Cornhill. 


It has been the author’s aim in preparing a new Geography to 
adopt the inductive method of instruction, which is followed 
by a topical arrangement of definitions and principles in a truly 
rational and systematic plan. The pupil’s own experience and ob- 
servation is made the basis of a continued process of development 
up to a generalized statement, definition, or principle. This plan 
inverts ordinary methods, and places definitions aud general truths 
at the end rather than at the beginning of each topic. The Oral 
Outline which precedes the lesson is intended as a hint to the 
teacher to make a more clear and lively exposition of the subject 
to his pupil, while at the same time it affords valuable instruction 
for the pupil. The oral outline, the pictorial illustrations, the 
teacher’s exposition of the lesson, and the summary of the teach- 
ing for the examination of the pupil’s knowledge, is the order and 
plan of this new work, all of which is to be supplemented by 
reading, conversation, and general inquiry on the part of the 
pupil. In this method of treatment the author has combined the 
elements of the conflicting theories, and so far harmonized them 
as to make all of the most practical service to the teacher and 
student. It has not provided a way by which a poor, superficial 
teacher can produce a class of prodigies in geographical knowl- 
edge, but it makes clear the process by which an intelligent, 
thoughtful instructor may, in as brief a time as possible, awaken 
an interest in the subjects, and convey to the pupils a comprehen- 
sive range of geographical studies. The arrangement of general 
and special geography for each State and county is an admirable 
one,—and the topical outline for the study of special State geog- 
raphy is exhaustive. The whole work presents physical, political, 
industrial, and commercial geography as a system, the method of 
which proceeds from the parts to the whole, from the concrete to 
the abstract, from the seen and known to that which is beyond sight, 
and only within the compass of faith. The maps have been en- 
graved by the best artists in this department, and contain only the 
facts which the advanced learner should possess. The illustrations 
and typography are certainly excellent. ~ We commend this new 
work to the thorough examination of teachers, with the assurance 
that they will find much which will meet their approval both for 
private study and the class-room. The plan of the book and the 
methods advanced will certainly give it a wide circulation and 


great popularity. 
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_At. Home and Abroad. 


— Sign of civilization: A newspaper has been 
started in Madagascar. 

— Rev. Cyrus Nutt, for fifteen years president 
of the Indiana State University at Bloomington, 
Indiana, died at that place Monday morning. 

— Recent excavations at Fiesole, near Flor- 
ence, Italy, have disclosed the remains of an an- 
cient theater, resembling in size and style of dec- 
oration the restored theater at Pompeii. 

— Egpyt has adopted the metric system of 
weights and measures, to take effect after this 
year. For the first two years it will be compul- 
sory only in transactions with the government, 
but after that it must be used generally. 

— London has another new industry. A man 
advertises himself as “ Knocker-up and window 
tickler, from three to seven.” He wakes heavy 
sleepers who wish to get up early. Window 
tickling is waking without ringing the bells, by 
means of a long pole, with which he taps on the 
window pane. 

—A famous auctioneer, after exhausting the 
language of praise in extolling a certain gentle- 
man’s park which had to fall under his hammer, 
said he was bound, as an honest man, not to con- 
ceal the drawbacks to the property, which was the 
litter made by the rose-leaves and the perpetual 
din kept up by the nightingales. 

— A Desideratum Found.—Scientific men have 
been long searching for a substitute for ink, that 
would not blot, spill, evaporate, or fade, and that 
would be easy to use, difficult to erase, and per- 
manent. A copying ink pencil has at last been in- 
vented which seems to answer the conditions, not 
only in adaptation for writing, but also for all pur- 
poses where copying is desired. 

— A Milwaukee belle, attending a theater re- 
cently, complained in one of the scenes that 
the light was too dim to show the acting prop- 
erly. “Won't you try this glass?” asked her 
escort, handing her his lorgnette. Hastily cover- 
ing the suspicious looking object with her hand- 
kerchief, she placed it to her lips, took a long pull, 
and then handed it back in great disgust, saying - 
“ Why, there ain’t a drop in it.” 

‘— The Smithsonian Institution has just re- 
ceived the largest and most interesting collection 
of pre-historic relics ever gathered in the United 
States. The collection, which is from the Santa 
Barbara Islands, California, consists of stone 
implements of every description, and aggregates 
fifty tons in weight. They were found in vast 
tumuli, and excavated from innumerable graves, 
the traces of which were almost obliterated. Por- 
tions of this collection will be arranged for exhi- 
bition at the Centennial. An old Spanish admiral 
who visited these islands three hundred years ago 
reported that he found living there, in well built 
houses, a race of aborigines far advanced in civ- 
ilization beyond all kindred tribes. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR, 1876. 


Columbia, puzzled what she should display 

Of true home-make on her Centennial Day, 
Asked Brother Jonathan; he scratched his head, 
Whittled a while reflectively, and said, 

“ Your own invention and own making, too? 
Why, any child could tell ye whatto do: 

Show ’em your Civil Service, and explain 

How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain ; 

Show your new patent to increase your rents 

By paying quarters for collecting cents ; 

Show your short cut to cure financial ills 

By making paper collars current bills; 

be. your new bleaching process, cheap and brief, 
To wit: a jury chosen by the thief ; 

Show your State Legislatures ; show your Rings; 
And challenge Europe to produce such things 
As high officials sitting half in sight 

To share the plunder and to fix things right; 

If that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 

To show your latest style in martyr—Tweed ; 
She’ll find it hard to hide her spiteful tears 


At such advance in one poor hundred years.” 
—James Russell Lowell, in the Nation. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


A 'teduction iri price of philosophical appara- 
tus will be of interest to all our readers. Messrs. 
E. S: Ritchie & Sons’ new advertisement, this 
weeks! will be worth reading, for they announce 


" some important reductions. Their apparatus can 


' always be relied upon as strictly first-class. 
Those desiring trees and shrubs for Fall 
planting will do well to well to write to J. W. 
Manning, Reading, Mass., and get his catalogue. 


Examine White's Furnace before taking 
any other. It has some features that you cannot 
help but appreciate. 

The Bureau of Education has been sup- 
plying some very important schools with teachers 
of Drawing, and has a few left on its list. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may jind assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


TAINTOR'S GUIDES! 


Price 25 Cents Each. 
NEW YORK CITY: Visitors’ Illustrated Guide, with 
Travelers’ and Street Directories, and large Colored Map of 
New York and Brooklyn. 
SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED: The Visitors’ Guide for 
Sarat and vicinity. 
HUDSON RIVER ROUTE: New York to Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake ne Lake Champlain, Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and Montreal. 
NORTHERN ROUTE: Boston to White and Green 
M’t’ns, Sheldon Springs , Lake Champlain, and Adirondacks. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE: New York to 
White Mountains via Connecticut River route. 
NEWPORT ROUTE: New York to Boston via New- 
with the tour of Narragansett Bay. 

LONG ISLAND: Via Long I and S. Side R Rs. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE: New York to Ithaca, Ha- 
vana, Watkin’s Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, and 
Niagara Falls. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS: Via Central 
New Jersey and Lehigh River routes. 
DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
to Mauch Chunk, Coal Regions, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs, aT and Montreal. 

SHORE LINE ROUTE: New York toN tt Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New London, and Providence. 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. 1 vol. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 29 


NEW BOOKS. . 


Allen & Greenough’s. COURSE NO. I. Full Pre- 
paratory Course of Latin Prose (without Vocabulary), 
containing four Books of Czsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s 
Catiline, eight Orations of Cicero, and the Cato Major. 
Postage 20 cents. « 
Allen & Greenough's. COURSE NO. II. Second 
Preparat Course of Latin Prose, containing four 
Sooke of Czsar’s Gallic War, and eight Orations of 
Cicero, with bhempaas from White’s Latin Dictionary. 
By R. F. Penner. Postage 20 cents. 
N. B.—Course No. J. is identical with the First Course 
prescribed for admission to Harvard College. Course No. 
71. contains the asual amount required at other Colleges. 
Allen & Greenough’s. LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Being a sequel to the Method; containing Exercises on 
the Constructions of Syntax, with Vocabulary (transla- 
tion into Latin for practice in Syntax, introductory to 
Composition proper.) Postage ro cents. 
THE FIFTH, or HIGH-SCHOOL, Music Reader. 
ror Mixep Voices. By Jutius Eicuperc, General 
Su isor of Musical Instruction in the Boston Public 
Postage 20 cents. 
HUDSON’S TEXT-BOOK OF POETRY. For use 
* jm Schools and Classes. Consisting of Selections from 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burns, Beattie, Gotdsmith, and 
Thomson. Postage 20 cents. 
REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS. By H. H. Mor- 
GAN. It presents the representative authors of England 
and America, Postage ro cents. 


GINN BROTHERS, 


11 Tremont Place, 
34a (Nearly opposite the old Store), BOSTON. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished P of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 

rtation. 


loss or injury in trahspo 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotru of Paris, 


ine, Mass. 
10:00 and 12:00 A. 23 


_lof both teacher and student. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’S 
Approved Schoal and College Cext-Baoks. 


THE STANDARD SERIES. ° 
CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. Revised Edition. 


FIRST BOOK ON ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, Human and Compar- 
ative. By Carvin Currer, M.D, With 164 illustrations; 196 pages; 12mo; Half roan; go cents. 

SECOND. BOOK ON ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, Human and Com- 
parative. With Questions, Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytic Study and Unific Topical Review. By Cavin 
Currsr, M.D. With 186 illustrations ; 309 pages; 12mo; Halt roan; $1.50. 

NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, Human and Comparative. With 
Le amy Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytic Study and Synthetic Review. By Catvin Currsr, M.D. 

ith 230 illustrations; 338 pages; 12mo; Half roan; $1.70. 
%* ACCOMPANIED BY A SERIES OF CHARTS. 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 


AN ANALYTICAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, combining Mental and Written Arithmetic in each book. 
By Prof. S. P. Sanrorp, Mercer University, Georgia. /irst Lessons, illustrated, 35 cents; /ntermediate, 50 cts.; 
Common School, go cents; Higher, $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. With Appendices, containing a Copious Collection of Exercises for the Student, 
and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By Prof. WM. Cuauvenet. Large 12mo; Cloth; $2.00. 

PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New and Revised Edition. 

VENET. 8vo; Sheep; $1.75. 


A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEAST SghAnm: or, The Application of the Theory of Proba- 
bilities in the Combination of Observations. By Prof. WittiaM Cuauvenet. 8vo; Cloth; $1.75. 


WICKERSHAM’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION ; or, That Part of the Philosophy of Education which Treats of the Nature of 
“ oy Branches of Knowledge, and the Method of Teaching them. By Prof. J. P. WickeRSHAM. 12m0; 
loth $1.75. 

SCHOOL ECONOMY. A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employments, Government, and Authorities of 
Schools. By Prof. J. P. WickmRsHAM. 12mo; Cloth; $1.50. 


ATWATER’S LOGIC. 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY LOGIC, Designed especially for the Use of Teachers and Learners. By Prof. 
L. H. Arwarer. 12m0; Cloth; $1.50. 


SAMSON’S ART CRITICISM. 


ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. Comprising a Treatise on the Peincioles of Man’s Nature as Addressed by 
Art. Together with a Historical Survey of the Methods of Art Execution. By Prof. G. W. Samson. Illustrated ; 
8vo; Extra Cloth; $3.50. Adridged Edition—12me; Cloth; $1.75. 


WALKER’S SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. Con- 
densed and arranged for Popular Reading and use as a Text-book. By AMAsa Waker, LL.D. Students’ Edition 


—12mo0; Extra cloth; $1.50. 


LONG’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. An Easy Method for Beginners. By Harrimr S. Lonc. 16mo; Boards; 
25 cents. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. A Complete Geographical Dictionary. By 
J. Tuomas, M.D., and T. Batpwin. Royal 8vo. 

Chambers’s Encyclopwdia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. American Revised Edition. Profusely 
illustrated. Ten volumes. Royal 8vo. 

Lippincett’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary. Containing enmaainne and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. 


By Prof. Cnav- 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Educational Works mailed on application. Liberal Rates for exam- 


ination and introduction. 
Address B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and _ partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, 
showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first- 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. 

Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signa/ success in adapting the work to the need 
Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
34m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Tribune Extras, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9.—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard A. 
or; Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Aideecn School. 


half price. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, | of half 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation. 
Manufactory i 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast supferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface gver made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. RACH. 

No. 1, 534x834,iaches, two marking suriaces, $ .30 

2, 5 x84 “ six .50 

6 x8% six “ 5 

5, 6x9 two “ .40 
“ 6, 6% x9 six “ 


and muslin. 

ies of any of A... above Tablets school use) 
wi forwar examination (postage paid) on recei 
the price printed above. 

Vor inpeetogtion, @ LIBERAL discount will be made. 


ddress, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 


' 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy (Letters 
by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Sequard’s Lectures on the Nerves; 

roctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. . 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science, 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 1874; 
Brown-Sequard on the Double Brain; ex-Sw General 
Eoumed on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. Fields on Long- 

ow, étc. 

No. 21.--One Year of Science; illustrated. . Coggia’s and 
Biela’s Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial ; American Science 
Association and Philological Convention at Hartford. 

No. 23.—Tyndall on Science and Religion; Huxley on the 
—— of Life (Belfast Addresses); Prof. Owen on Man’s 
Earliest History; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

_ No. 25.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); Man- 
ning’s and ‘Acton’s Replies. 

No. 27.—F our Months of Science. : Tyndall on Crystal and 
Melecular Forces; Langley on the Sources of Solar Heat; 
Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last Trip to the “ Bad 
Lands ;’’ The Transit of Venus, etc. 

Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address in the 
United States on receipt of pelos, 20 cents each ; three for 50 
cents; or any two, with Tue Tripune ALMANAC for 1875, 

for 50 cents. 
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MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to Re Ee since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
Sree. No Agencies. eow 22722 


Reading Nursery. 


HARDY FRUIT, 
SHADE, ann ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, &c., 
at this Nursery, grown on the spot, suited 
to this latitude. 


Twenty-eight years of ience in this 
line enables us to advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, wil 
enable visitors to see how to treat trees. 


An immense stock of EVERGREENS, 
in large variety. It is proper to plant 
Evergreens in early September. 


Extra large APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 


‘Send for Catalogue, containiag 40 pages, 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction, 


J. W. MANNING, 

READING. MASS. 
OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
AND 
Composition or Dictation 

Exercise Tablet, 

(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 


column for number of errors, On the side are | 


twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


ars. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
of tumes. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re 
tail price, 10 cents . 

For introduction, a libera) discount will be made 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(:) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in Japan, by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, ‘The Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female ucation, 
Study of oy in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Ort ography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(5) ae Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 


aylor. 
(6) The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 
7 Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


Vienna. 

(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union 

fro Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, b ec W. Eliot, A.B. 

fe) The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 


tr4 Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 
15) Educational Psychology, by W. T. Harris, Su- 
St. Louis Public Schools. 
(16) The a Struggle in England, De- 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
tus F. Ehric, M.D. 

(18) Influence of Geological Ch on the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S. 

(19) The Icelandic » by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 

— The Antenne of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 

21) The Circle Squared, by Prof Alonzo Jackman, 
Norwich 

(22) bs ee in Congress, by A. E. No- 

mn, A.M. 
23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
Force and Matter, The 
The above articles appeared in The College Courant. 

The publishers having a limited number of sets containing 

them, would forward the same post paid on receipt of 75 

cents. Address CotteGe Courant, care Frank Chatfield, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Morocco 


138 4 140 GRAN 


One Dollar 
One Dollar 


Will secure THE NEW- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION from 
A) Aug. 21st to Jan. rst, 1876. 
This is a good opportunit 
for any subscriber to THE 
EW-ENGLAND to 
send it toa friend on trial. 


] | features of the best imported, together with some valuable 


Remington 


Prices; Stee) Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 ; 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered the 
American Sportsman, cembining all the most desirable 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mau.- 
utactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. Armory, ILLON, N.Y. 


Cut this out, and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shooting. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

It has more and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 


a 
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in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 
Has a new combined ANTI- 
= DUMPING GRATE, with lever 
; TE, wit 
Patented Yune 15, 1875: and handle, which can be opera- | 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of | 
or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit withad justable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT, 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on 
GEO, W. WHITE & CO., 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON, 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Joseph Gillott’s, ) descriptive name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


For Job Printers & Amateurs. P 
of Presses and outfits from @4 u 
wards. Send 6c. tor our s 
did new Catalogue 01 Press- 
es, Cuts, &e., Just out, with com- 
t plete illustrated instructions for be- 
inners. Gorham Co. 143 
= ashington St., Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 
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Tie, Sader of + 
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Reeosimabl 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
m. not to ex one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by one of LF tng In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 

ptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During 

panic, when all other securities ed, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid ptly. We get fu frem the Atlantic tot 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
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ANIN-AINAMI 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought- [ron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled by 
any Furnace so 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Examine these 


BOYNTON & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
Send for circular. 27 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 


intance. Send for iculars. 
sr Te j. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.” ples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROG Gloucester, Mass. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 

Smooth, Ver 

Rem 


Easy to Erase, 
ns Black. 


7 A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 

Sent by ex in an tity. Epuca 

do wel quantity. Boarps or TION 
It is easily applied with ordina int brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a blackboard, any 
smooth surface, which will be “ from streaks, and give 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


SILICATE | 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adapled anil extensively Y 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Staple,) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


New-England Journal 

We have procured for those desiring 
to poe files af BINDERS our Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers o 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 2" 


MUCHEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Ketablished in 137. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Pire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. ¥ ully 


arranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinuati. 


“ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Furniture 
Most 
Pattern. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Settees, &C 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 
Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
28h 26 GROVE sST., N. Y- 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
L Ty 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Ama 
Printers, Schools, Societies, on; 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others it 


5.000 in use. 
the BEST ever invented. 15 $160.00 


48 fod 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neat inted on them all, sent post-paid to 
chives RET RN 


of 25 cts. 


any MAIL, upon receipt t 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
new W. C. CANNON, 


46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


{State where you saw this advertisement. } seh 
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Eaton’s Arithmetics | Ficlectic Fidueational Series. Teachers’ Exchange. Hepreseytative Booksellers 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those tical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury’s Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
ropriate for an elementary work. Am ~~ chapter on 
ithms has been added with tables to four places. 
Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. ey 
enable Oo pet to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nas Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Futchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amberst, Middletown, Stamford. Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Mariboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in all the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For daily recitation and review purposes; a for ev- 
ery t er, and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Geography. 18 cents. Uniform with 
the above, and used with great success in schools of dif- 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. -$1.25. The 
most valuable book, to teachers and pupils in Latin and 
Greek, published. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The ular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees fora full course of hoausen, Hose ;—Fees for 
graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 

$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 

raduates of other Medical Colleges, ;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other College, $ For further 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING, dD, Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of ; 

272 M: P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Misfit Carpets! 
Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil &c., 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just /ssued. 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; by Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary 5, Henny and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. r2mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
by James G. CLark, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 


per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
os of Logic, a Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professor in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

(1st, Retail ; 2d, Introduction ; 3d, Exchange price.) 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey's Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, 60 45 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 

duction” price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi. 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

St, 


Descriptive Crrcurars anwp Paice List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Zclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. ' a9 


(ar This tment is as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a anges desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


LADY of experience in teaching Piano music desires a 
situation. Best of references on a Ad- 
dress E. 8., Box 1090, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 34b 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Teacher who un- 
derstands Mechanical Drawing, and can teach Mathe- 
matics. Address P. O. Box 334, Providence, R. L. ma SG 


Po SALE — Family and Day School ; has been in suc- 
cessful operation for 20 years; average number of family 
pupils, 20—-of day scholars, 80. Price $8000; terms easy; 
immediate possession given. Address W. H. G., Box 1818, 
Portland, Me. 34 tf 


ANTED —A School in the re ag by a young lady 
graduate of the Salem Normal School. Good references. 
Call, or address TEACHER, 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


OR SALE—Buildings conveniently located, and admir- 

ably adapted for Boys’ Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, and summer boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 
accommodations for fifty pupils. Offered at half its cost ; 
terms easy. Apply to Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 33 tf 


EACHER WANTED.—The New-England Bureau 

of Education has an application for a gentleman to take 
charge of the education of four children in the State of 
Georgia. One whose pronunciation of English is pure, who 
is a Christian gentleman, and who would be willing to bury 
himself in the pine woods for two years or more, with plenty 
of time for study—away from society and entertainments— 
can apply and secure the place at once. 33 


OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in acity near Boston. Address L. FarrBanxs, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston, or this Office. 24 


So BUILDINGS for a Young Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac- 
commodations for at least forty pupils. Address Naew-Enc. 
BurgAu oF EpvucatTion, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


ANTED.— After vacatior, by a College uate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 

two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
rson. ‘Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ROST & ADAMS, oat 
Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 


Sheet Wax, 
and all Materials used for Wax-F lower making. 
33 m 33 and 35 CornuILL, BOS ON. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, Next North 

Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Engl French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 2z 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 
A private collection of 3000 specimens, 
MINERALS 600 species, including the rarest varie- 
ties. Price $3,500, gold. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. _ 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for 20, Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care V. £. Journal of Education. 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x10 Inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 
2 WALTER HOXIE, Ranpotpn, Mass. 


CASTS.—I for sale one set of the 


Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
asts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
rice for the same is $300. ‘See his catalogue. Address 
FOSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


_ SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Booxs and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
ToRY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, OrtmeNTAL, GERMANIC, RoMANCE, SLAvic, and 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indiepeneable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, HA University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on s branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 1tod No. 5to7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 
No. 1 Cents cach, 
NOG. Gy ORE 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
2 #STROBRIDGE & 0O., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing. 


EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. ero of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

Agents for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
chool and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS, «+++ Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. _ 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & -, Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of bem yo as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 


™ 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
omen, want- 
ed to sell The CE TE L 
GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
It isa whole Library. Boston Globe :—Not a luxury, 
but a necessity. /nter-Ocean :—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


LucraTIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History or DemMocRACY, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 


——| times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 


tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


AND 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the Nerw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School ficers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 

We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 

FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 

22 No. 16 Hawiey St., BOSTON. 
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